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Jim Melby is no stranger to long-time wrestling aficionados. His research ef- 
forts are second to none, and he’s been busy assembling material for a forthcom- 
ing book: Gopherland Grappling — The Early Years. This book will cover what the ti- 
tle implies; the formative years of wrestling in Jim’s home state of Minnesota. We 
are proud to be assisting in the publication of this look back at wrestling history in 
“Gopherland.” When the book is completed, you can read all about it, right here 
in Wrestling Revue, and of course, there will be an announcement on our website: 
www.wrestlingrevue.com. In this issue, we are honored to include an excerpt from the 
book. I hope you enjoy it and look forward to reading the whole book when it is finished. 

Our good friends at the online Mid-Atlantic Gateway (www.midatlanticgateway.com) 
have once again provided WR readers with an outstanding interview. This issue, it’s none 
other than Mr. Rip Hawk, who is probably best known nationally for his long-term asso- 
ciation with Swede Hanson. Thanks to David Chappell for conducting a great interview. 

Not to be outdone, Dave Drason-Burzynski not only contributes his ongoing Cobo 
Confidential column, but he managed to sit down his old friend Killer Tim Brooks for 
an exclusive WR interview. The interview was done at the 2005 Cauliflower Alley Club 
reunion. Midwest fans who remember shouting “Crazy Brooks!” at him will smile fondly 
as Killer & Dave relive the memories. 

And speaking of the Cauliflower Alley Club, this year, the CAC will endow the Mike 
Mazurki Award to Harley Race. Can you honestly think of a man who deserves it more? 
The champion athlete takes a few moments with Greg Oliver to opine on previous award- 
winners. 

I sincerely hope you enjoy this issue, and those to come! -Brian Bukantis, Publisher 


RON DOBRATZ 
(1941 - 2006) 


We have truly lost one of our own. Ron Dobratz passed away 
on Saturday, February 11, 2006 from medical complications. 

Say what you want about the current crop of “insider” 
newsletters and so-called “dirt-sheets,” but to me, the ultimate 
wrestling-based fan-produced ‘bulletin’ will forever be the 
“Wrestling Information Bulletin.” 

Ron’s “WIB” and later the “Wrestling Ilustrated Digest” 
was a serious approach to pro wrestling, and it was a ground 
breaking publication. Ahead of his time, Ron provided not only 
nation-wide wrestling results, but also blow-by-blow match de- 
scriptions, and the monthly news of the pro wrestling scene in the early 1970s. Ron poured 
his heart and soul into each issue, and while his home-base of Rockford, Illinois could 
have inclined him to favor coverage of the AWA, he excelled in gathering correspondents 
and news from everywhere. 

Ron once confided to me that the local promoters really didn’t like him and his bul- 
letin. After all, he was giving match results from not just the local area, but from all over 
the nation! This, of course, was a time when wrestling was a very secretive business. Fans 
were supposed to be ‘kept in the dark’ about other areas, and only when it benefitted the 
local promotion was it OK to even mention other wrestlers! 

For all the dislike by promoters, dedicated wrestling fans who collected results and 
read every magazine and bulletin they could find admired the effort put forth by Ron, and 
couldn’t get enough of his bulletin. Unfortunately, due to the workload and expense, Ron 
ceased publishing, but never did cease his love of pro wrestling. 

In this issue, we present just one small reprint from the March, 1972 issue of WIB. 

We'll miss you, Ron. 


READERS! WE WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU! 


Tell us who you'd like to see featured in Wrestling Revue! 
Write to: Wrestling Revue « Box 309 « Fraser, MI 48026 
or visit our website: www.wrestlingrevue.com 
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Gopherland Grappling — The Early Years 


Chapter One: 
Birth Of A Franchise 


by James C. Melby 


1933 was a year of big changes. FDR’s New Deal was impact- 
ing life in the United States. 1933 was the year that the social 
security act came into effect. A big change was about to take place 
in professional wrestling as it was presented in Minnesota. It was 
the year that Tony and Joe Stecher moved to Minneapolis to set 
up one of the most important professional wrestling operations of 
all time. 

The Stechers moved to Minneapolis for a variety of reasons. 
First of all there wasn’t a promoter operating there who presented 
big wrestling cards on a regular basis. Wrestling by 1933 was 
presented one or two matches at a time in a variety of vaudeville 
houses. The grapplers presented live entertainment along with 
movies, bands, comedians, and jugglers. 

Tony Stecher had a vision of presenting wrestling cards on 
a regular basis that featured at least four matches per night. He 
wanted to build up a superior office that booked a number of well 
known wrestlers. His goal was to build a territory that kept many 
wrestlers working frequently every week. 

His vision was to bring the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul to a level that cities such as New York, Chicago, and De- 
troit had been experiencing. Those cities saw an array of interna- 
tionally known wrestlers squaring off against each other in well 
publicized bouts. Even during hard economic times, there were 
dollars to be earned. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul were centrally located. In fact they 
were part of the railway system, a main mode of travel during the 
time. And Tony had positioned himself in such a manner that he 
could coordinate and exchange talent with other promoters based 
in Des Moines, IA and Omaha, NE. Much travel would take place 
in addition to train by car. Long before the era of superhighways, 
jaunts to and from Omaha and Des Moines by automobile were 
feasible. 

Wrestling fans in the Twin Cities would need to be groomed 
in order for this new promotion to become a success. Over the 
previous years local fans had seen some of the top wrestlers of 
the day. Frank Gotch, George Hackenschmidt, Charles Cutler, Dr. 
B. F. Roller, and brothers Stanislaus and Wiadek Zbyszko were 
among the legends that preceded the Stecher promotion. 

By 1922 Ed “Strangler” Lewis invaded the Twin Cities to 
defend his World’s Heavyweight Championship successfully 
against the likes of John Freberg, Martin Plestina, and Joe “Toots” 
Mondt. And early during the thirties new era stars such as Gus 
Sonnenberg and Everett Marshall wrestled in the Twin Cities. 

The key to success would be Tony obtaining top talent for 
his wrestling cards. Sports fans of the era were to keep up with 
exactly who was who in the throw for pay ranks, as newspapers 
of the time published results of important matches from around 
the country. 

Tony decided to base his promotions around three men. The 
first man being a superb wrestler named John Richtoff. Richtoff 
was internationally acclaimed after winning the heavyweight 
championship at the Olympic Games that were held at Amster- 
dam in 1928 and 1932 in Los Angeles. With a huge Scandinavian 
population in Minnesota, John would not lack for supporters of 
his ring efforts. 


Second was Tony’s younger brother Joe Stecher. Joe turned 
professional at the age of nineteen years old. In that fabled 1914 
match held in Pilger, Nebraska Joe defeated George Turner, a ten 
year veteran of the grappling game. Earning victories over es- 
tablished wrestlers such as Martin Plestina, Yussiff Hussane, and 
Jack Taylor quickly established Joe as a force to be reckoned with. 

Stecher had developed an awesome finishing move in his 
body scissors hold. Joe’s long and powerful legs would squeeze 
many sacks of grain until they actually burst during training ses- 
sions. During a reported training session a mule couldn’t escape 
Joe’s body scissors! It is no wonder that mere humans couldn’t 
withstand the pain, once Joe locked on his scissors hold. 

Joe came into international prominence when Omaha 
promoter Gene Melady pitted the scissors king against the then 
reigning Heavyweight Champion of the World Charley Cutler on 
July 4,1915. 16,000 rapid fans cheered Joe on as he defeated Cutler 
in two straight falls lasting ten and eleven minutes respectively 
with his body scissors hold to take the crown. 

Over the next two years Joe successfully defended his title 
against all of the top contenders. In one of the most famous wres- 
tling contests of all time Joe Stecher and Ed “Strangler” Lewis 
wrestled to a five hour draw. Stecher became a legend. Among 
Joe’s recognition were a Joe Stecher cigar, a Joe Stecher soft drink, 
a Joe Stecher baseball team, and a song published about” Our 
Champion Joe.” 

Stecher’s title reign came to an end when he was defeated 
by Earl Caddock on Omaha on April 9,1917. In defense of Joe, he 
had been enduring a week long severe head cold, and entered the 
ring with a temperature of 101 degrees for his defense against the 
crafty Earl Caddock. Joe had to forfeit the match and the title after 
enduring a series of Caddock’s headlocks on his infected ear. 

Joe and his legions of fans demanded a rematch. World War 
I started and Joe enlisted in the Navy and Caddock the Army. 
When they did meet in a rematch in 1920, Joe won the title back 
from Caddock in straight falls. That match held in New York 
City’s Madison Square Garden drew $87,000.00, a box office 
record. 

Joe’s second title reign lasted until 1921.. Stecher was finally 
upset for the coveted championship by Ed “Strangler” Lewis in 
St. Louis. 

Joe had a third title reign, when he defeated Stanislaus 
Zbyszko in St. Louis during 1925. Joe held the title until 1928 
when he was upset for the coveted championship once more by 
Ed “Strangler” Lewis in St. Louis. 

The third man that Tony Stecher had decided to base his pro- 
motion on was Bronko Nagurski. Bronko had earned acclaim on 
the football field while playing for the University of Minnesota. 
He had earned All American status in two positions, tackle and 
fullback. He soon became the most feared player on the profes- 
sional gridiron while playing for the Chicago Bears. 

He was a raw talent, incredibly strong, and already a fabled 
athlete to sports fans. Tony arranged for his brother Joe, Harry 
Sampson, and Pete Sauer to train Bronko. Tony a great light- 
weight wrestler in his own day decided he would teach Bronko 
a few moves. The end result was Tony was slammed so hard that 
he ended up staying in a hospital for a week. Needless to say 
Bronko had been a good student and was now ready to wrestle. 

Tony Stecher and partner Billy Hoke presented their first 
wrestling card at the Minneapolis Auditorium on February 21, 
1933. Before three thousand fans John Richtoff defeated Bill Davis 
in 19:32, Joe Stecher drew Joe Cox when the thirty minute time 
limit expired; Bronko Nagurski won the first of many by defeat- 
ing Al Tagerson in 2:14. In other matches Ray Richards defeated 
Jack Edwards and Charles Lepannen conquered Joe Hubka. A 
wrestling franchise was born. 
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Two of the greatest wrestlers of the era Joe Stecher and Ed “Strangler” “Dynamite” Joe Cox, one of the leading heels of his era was another big 
Lewis were captured by a photographer in a friendly moment. Although box office draw that promoter Tony Stecher booked on his initial cards 
near the end of his fabulous career, Joe was featured predominately in that he presented in Minnesota. Fans knew that Cox was sure to provide 
brother Tony Stecher’s new promotion based in Minneapolis, MN in ring thrills with rough and tumble style. (Photo courtesy Melby collec- 


1933. (Photo courtesy Karbo collection) tion) 


The mighty Bronko Nagurski was recruited by Tony Stecher to start his new promotion. Already a football hero while with both the University 

of Minnesota and the Chicago Bears, he brought a fabled reputation to his career as a professional wrestler. The Stecher brothers, Harry Sampson, 
and Pete Sauer all took part in teaching Nagurski how to wrestle. Bronko was a quick learner and proved to be a sensational grappler from the start. 
(Photo courtesy Karbo collection) 
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“AND THAT, 


WAY IT WAS 


An Announcer Challenges Percival A. Friend 
TUTTE TTT eee 


In a supercharged twentieth 
century sports coverage, the reporter 
pounding a typewriter... in front of a 
computer... is not the only important 
man. He’s given a brilliant assist 
by a galaxy of keen witted sports 
photographers, statisticians and artists, 
without whose help...sports coverage 
would be as thin as cafeteria farina. 

By virtue of collective research 
and long years in dressing rooms 
the ringside sports telecaster made 
things happen....made things appear 
and by comments... made things 
disappear. The announcer brings to 
viewers, material not implicit by way 
of the television camera’s. He fills in 
where the mute camera fails, with 
incisive comments on comparative 
statistics and strategy. He also answers 
anticipated questions. 

Ifit had not been for the announcers 
of the past, there would be no Jim Ross, 
no Living Legend named Larry or a lot 
of others. 

When you look into the history 
books of professional wrestling, names 
of well-known announcers include 
Dennis James (who later went on to 
national fame on a weekly t.v. program 
called “Queen for a Day”), Sam Taub 
who traveled from coast to coast 
doing color commentary, Harry Carey, 
who was a big time announcer in the 
St. Louis area before giving his all to 
baseball, and of course, Dick Lane 
(Mr. Woahhhhh Nelly) was a huge 
success on the west coast and had big 
corporate sponsors like Hub Furniture 
on KTLA in Los Angeles from the ‘50s 
to the ‘80s. 

You would also have to include 
such wrestling greats turned announcer 
like Lord Athol Layton, Lord James 


Blears and Sam Menacker, to name a 
few. 

One would also have to include 
a small guy that made his presence 
known throughout the Midwest by 
coining a phrase “ HELLOQQOQOOO 
WRESTLING — FANS”... ARE YOU 
READY.....”.. His name was William 
Kersten an employee of Kansas City 
Power Company and a devoted 
wrestling fan. 

Bill, as he prefers to be called, spent 
the large part of a decade of his early 
years at the matches just plain getting 
involved, watching the antics of men 
like Bobby Bruns, Orville Brown, 
Sonny Meyers and many more. He 
would often approach the promoter 
and ask if he could do the announcing 
job some evening, just as a guest. They 
finally let him do a few opening match 
announcements. 

One evening the regular announcer 
did not show and the promoter Gust 
Karras of St. Joseph looked into the 
crowd and sought out Bill. He was 
very happy to assist and did the first 
night of full time announcing in his 30 
year career. That night, Bill later asked 
if he could be a guest color man on the 
St. Joseph live Saturday night matches 
at the television studio. Gust let him 
set in and he liked what he saw. 

Bill often traveled to towns all 
around the territory and did the 
announcing for very little pay. He 
claimed that he enjoyed the experiences 
of just being at ringside. 

When an opening arrived in the 
Kansas City broadcast team, Gust 
Karras called Bill and asked if he would 
come and help out. It meant going 
to towns like Wichita, Great Bend, 
Topeka, Dodge City, Salina, Emporia, 


Des Moines and a host of other great 
wrestling towns. Sometimes Bill would 
get in at 2 or 3 in the morning and be 
back up to do his regular job at 7. It 
was a grueling effort for him to do this 
but he simply enjoyed the business 
and the people in it. 

Kansas City was a hotbed of 
wrestling talent in the early ‘70s and 
had such stars there as Harley Race, 
Bob Geigel , Pat O’Connor, Omar Atlas, 
Benji Ramirez , The Viking , Ronnie 
Etchison , Bob Orton Sr. and a host 
of others that came and went into the 
area. Bill Kersten was the announcer, 
the promo emcee and the reporter for 
a ringside weekly sold at the arenas 
through the entire Heart of America 
territory which covered five states. 

From the time I set foot into the 
municipal auditorium and first met 
Bill Kersten....1 NEVER liked the guy. 
He always seemed like he was looking 
over my head when he did promos. He 
would often laugh with opponents of 
ours on the air about me and the way 
I was dressed and how I acted. He 
NEVER did these things to my face 
because quite frankly I would have 
done him in right on the spot. 

Omar Atlas , Rufus R. Jones and 
Danny Littlebear were his biggest allies 
and buddies. He would often make 
long trips with them and give them 
pointers that he uncovered at ringside 
while I was managing. 

I would often try and get him to 
accidentally bump into me while doing 
a promo or accidentally while in the 
ring at an arena. I would sometimes 
jerk the microphone out of his hands 
and complain to the crowd about 
how he was so one sided and biased 
towards me. They would turn a deaf 
ear to me and I would finally give up 
trying to embarrass the life out of him. 

Bill Kersten’s biggest dream was 
his wanting to hook it up with the boys 
in a match. One night in Kansas City I 
had been given a cigar by one of the 
guys that had a new son born to him 
and his wife. I was not a smoker but 
thought that the cigar would look great 
for our promos. Angus and Kirby also 
had cigars and we walked out with all 
three lit and puffing away on them. 
Bill was a non-smoker and started to 
cough and gag on the smoke. I turned 
after taking a huge lung full of smoke 
from the hand-rolled Havana and blew 
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it directly into Kersten’s face. 

He turned in front of a live camera 
and punched me in the arm and said 
“Don’t you ever do that again.” Angus 
and Kirby both grabbed the much 
smaller Kersten and pulled him away 
from me and were going to beat the 
heck out of him for putting his hands 
on me. I called to them both to stop 
and they let him go. He dropped the 
microphone and left the announce 
stand. I picked up the microphone and 
with cigar in mouth began my own 
little program. 

Gust Karras came forward with 
three of his stooges and asked me 
nicely for the microphone. I was not 
going to argue with the odds that was 
against us and left . Later that night as 
the matches progressed, Bill started to 
stick his nose into the match. 

Bill went as far as to tell referee 
Frankie Diamond about a foreign 
object that I had handed to Angus. I of 
course denied the fact that Angus had 
anything and insisted that Diamond 
leave his grimy, grubby hands off 
Angus and pay attention to the rule 
breaking that opponent Bob Geigel 
was doing. 

Geigel had Angus in a vice like 
grip of a side headlock and the referee 
couldn’t see that Geigel had a fist full 
of hair. I jumped up on the ring apron 
to protest and Kersten reached up and 
pulled me from the ring by tugging 
on my pant leg. I was going to punch 
him right then and there but had more 
important things going on in the ring 
with Angus. 

Bob Geigel won the match that 
night by disqualification because of 
the prejudice of the referee and with 
Kersten’s butting in. As he made the 
announcement about the winner of the 
match, I came around the blind side 
of Angus and smacked him with the 
briefcase I carried all my important 
documents in. I laid him out cold on 
the mat with one blow and thought that 
my vindictive moments were over. 

Far be it from me to lay a hand on 
anyone but I just couldn’t stand to see 
injustice being given to Angus. Gust 
Karras approached the ring and started 
shaking his cane at me and threatening 
me with his goons. By then Roger 
Kirby and Harley Race approached the 
ring and the odds were a little better. 
After a few heated words I left the area 


surrounded by 12 policemen and was 
escorted back to the dressing room. 

I thought it was all over - no 
more loud mouthed announcer by the 
name of Kersten would be butting into 
our affairs. Not so; in fact it was just 
beginning. I left the arena with good 
thoughts in mind that I had taught that 
dribbly mouthed, vociferous, little 
pipsqueak a small lesson in manners. 
That was not to be the case. 

The following morning at 9 am 
my private phone rang. Only 6 people 
had that number and it was used for 
emergencies only. Who could it be? 
What had happened? I rose from the 
silk sheets and grabbed the phone with 
baited breath. “Hello”, I called into the 
receiver. On the other end of the line 
was the huge voice of Gust Karras 
telling me to get down to KCMO TV 
5 studios by 11 am -or else — and then 
he hung up. 

What a heck of a thing to do 
to a nice guy like me. I had been 
hoodwinked by Karras before and the 
odds were always against me when I 
went to these private meetings. I called 
and got Angus out of bed and said to 
him, ”Gust Karras wants us at the TV 
studios at 11 o’clock. Get some clothes 
on and I will pick you up at 10:30 in the 
lobby. I don’t know what they are up 
to but I want you to be there for me.” 

Arriving at the studios of KCMO 
at about 5 minutes of 11, I was met by 
security guards at the front door. They 
stated to me that I was to go to Studio 
W and have a seat; that Mr. Karras 
would be there in a few moments. I 
couldn’t for the life of me understand 
why everything was in such a turmoil. 
Angus and I took a seat on the huge 


brown velvet couch in the rear of the 
office area of the studio. 

A few minutes later Gust came in 
with Rufus R. Jones and Omar Atlas 
and Bill Kersten. Gust came over to me 
with a huge stack of papers in his hand 
and told me to come over to the desk. 
He said it would be easier to do OUR 
work there. I asked him “when is OUR 
work involved with MINE”. Angus 
started to grab Karras when I told him 
to set down behind me and just watch 
my back. 

Gust began, “Last night you did 
the greatest Cardinal sin that could 
be done in our business. You put your 
hands on an announcer in Kansas City. 
I replied, “Yes, I did... after he pulled 
me off the ring apron and nearly broke 
every bone in my body.” Gust was not 
interested in my anatomy being broken 
apart and said furthermore that he 
wished it would have happened. 

“You will have to pay for your 
striking an official of Heart of America 
Sports. Your fine is $5,000.00, and how 
do you want to pay for it? By cash..... 
or I will have it taken from your 
earnings?” 

My face went blank and I was 
speechless for one of the few times in 
my career. Angus had risen to his feet 
and was spouting words at Karras that 
would make a sailor blush. Omar and 
Rufus just set in front of Kersten and 
had big smiles on their faces. They 
didn’t move; they just sat there. 

I asked if there were an alternative 
to this volatile situation. Karras seemed 
to have everything worked out in his 
favor as he stated, “If your sincere 
about getting this matter resolved, 
then just sign this contract for two 
weeks from last night.” 

As I looked at the contract, it had 
a match involving six men. I read 
further down and it stated that on 
one team would be Angus Campbell, 
Roger Kirby and Percival A. Friend. 
The other team would be Omar Atlas , 
Rufus R. Jones and Bill Kersten. 

Ilooked at Gust and said “ Kersten 
isn’t a wrestler “ what are you trying 
to do?” 

Gust informed me that he would 
not take a personal check from me as 
he did not trust me. He asked for cash, 
or if I would like , he could take it out 
of my future earnings that he had a 
hand in processing. 
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Gust started to pull the papers 
away and said “OK... just have $5000 
in my hands in St. Joe tonight before 
you wrestle.” I reached out to grab him 
but was grabbed myself by big Rufus 
Jones. Angus stepped in between us 
and broke the grip that Rufus had on 
my arm and informed the huge black 
man that his future was very dim by 
putting his hands on me. I yelled out 
for everybody to stop all this crazy 
fighting - after all it was only over 
a loud mouthed, skinny legged, 
knobby kneed, dribbly mouthed little 
announcer that meant absolutely 
nothing to me. 

I set Gust back down and signed 
the contracts on behalf of Angus and 
Roger Kirby. “I hope that you are 
satisfied by my doing this, it belittles 
me to place myself on your level, but if 
I have to I guess it was meant to be.” 

I left the studios and went to have 
a meal with Angus before returning 
home for the afternoon. At roughly 5 
pm I left my home for St. Joe to wrestle 
before a packed house. As we entered 
the auditorium I caught something out 
of the corner of my eye. It was Kersten 
seated by ringside. 

I guess that Karras had him there 
to agitate me and try and get me to do 
something to him here also. 

I walked right by him and had my 
nose stuck right in the air as we passed 
him. Who needs him anyway??? 

The match against Archie Goldie 
(The Stomper) that night went as 
predicted by me. We handed him a 


Bill being helped back to the dressing room after 
being demolished by Al, Angus & Kirby 


rare defeat in the St. Joe ring. Archie 
was his old self and went crying to 
Gust about a rematch. 

Excitement was at a peak and it 
looked like we would never be able 
to top what Kersten had started. After 
all, if he had been a smoker, none of 
this would have happened to me. He 
should have gotten a job directing 
airplanes at O’Hare Airport instead 
of sticking his big nose and little body 
into our affairs. 

Two weeks later in Kansas City the 
match of the decade took place with 
the six person tag team main event. 
The building was entirely sold out 
and standing room only signs were 
everywhere. The fire marshal finally 
had to step in and stop the overflow 
crowd from getting any bigger. I only 
wish that the one legged promoter 
would have booked this match in the 
municipal auditorium in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

At about 9:30 in the evening the 
bells rang for the main event. We 
responded by heading to the ring with 
positive attitudes that we would not be 
beaten in this special situation. I was 
dressed in my finest wrestling attire. 
I had orange tennis shoes with pink 
socks and a multi colored pair of boxer 
trunks on with a kelly green tank top. 

I went to the ring with two flags in 
my hands (a first in the business). One 
was from Scotland for Angus and the 
other Ireland to honor Roger Kirby. I 
guess people just didn’t understand 
me when I told them that I was a caring 
type of guy. 

Kersten looked pathetic as he 
entered the ring. He had a pair of 
wrestling tights on that he must have 
borrowed from Omar Atlas. They had 
the words “Mr. Excitement” written on 
them. His boney legs stuck out like a 
couple of toothpicks dropping out of 
a Mason Jar .His arms looked like a 
couple of buggy whips. He was nothing 
like me. I was an excellent example of 
what a wrestler should look like. Omar 
and Rufus had their same old sweaty, 
smelly tights that they wore to the ring 
on every match. I doubt that they ever 
washed them. 

The match was a barn burner 
and tore emotions from fans from the 
ringside clear to the cheap seats in the 
top of the building. It went back and 
forth with neither Kersten or myself 


getting in contact. Rufus took a few 
good shots from my fists as I had to 
leave my briefcase in the back, locked 
in our dressing room. I even got a few 
good kicks to the small frame of Omar 
Atlas. I never could understand how 
he could compete in a man’s world 
anyway. He wasn’t much bigger than 
midget star Lord Littlebrook. 

Angus had knocked Rufus to the 
mat with a giant left hand and a suplex 
over his right shoulder and had him 
prone on his back. I screamed out to 
tag me in. I wanted to be the guy that 
beat him in front of a sellout crowd. 

I tagged Angus and covered Rufus. 
The count went one, two, and suddenly 
I was flying in the direction of Omar 
Atlas! I was pulled up from the mat by 
Rufus and head-butted. Rufus tagged 
in Omar Atlas and he grabbed me in an 
airplane spin. I was spinning so hard I 
nearly threw up my food I had earlier. 
I felt the mat hit me with a big thud 
and then someone covered me. 

One... Two... Three and my eyes 
came into focus and I was looking at 
Bill Kersten laughing at me as the 
winner. He then kicked me in the 
shoulders as kind of a “Told ya so!!!” 
kind of gesture. 

Angus and Kirby charged the 
ring and left all three of the “winners” 
helpless heaps on the mat. I joined in 
and was kicking the living daylights 
out of Kersten when Bob Geigel, Pat 
O’Connor and Mike George hit the 
ring and began to uneven the odds. 
I had every intention of staying and 
fighting all four of them but chose to 
exit when Angus and Kirby grabbed 
my arms and pulled me from the ring. 

We may have lost the battle, but 
the war went on.... 


er 


Saez 


The price paid by an announcer for sticking his 
nose in other people's business. 
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Jim Crockett Promotions had many 
a great wrestler pass through its doors 
during its 50 plus years of promoting 
professional wrestling. But one of the 
most enduring figures of all of those 
performers was Rip “The Profile” 
Hawk. 

In the 1960s, before it was 
called Mid-Atlantic Championship 
Wrestling, there was no more familiar 
face associated with Crockett’s “All- 
Star Wrestling” than Rip’s. Teaming 
with big Swede Hanson, the duo of 
Hawk and Hanson wrecked havoc in 
the territory’s tag team division into 
the early 1970s. 

As the years rolled on, Rip also 
became involved in the business side 
of Jim Crockett Promotions, and saw 
first hand the changeover from the All- 
Star Wrestling of the 60s to the Mid- 
Atlantic Championship Wresting of 


>A Conversation With 


the 70s. In fact, in a way, he became a 
casualty of the Company’s transition. 

On the wrestling side of that 
transition, Rip formed a championship 
team with a newcomer named Ric Flair 
in 1974. Clearly, there was never a more 
visible convergence of the old and the 
new of the promotion than with that 
tandem. But, like with everything else 
he ever did, Rip Hawk made it work... 
and then some. 

Despite always being a wrestling 
“bad guy,” Rip stood apart from that 
stereotype...and rose above it in many 
ways. Cagey and crafty in the ring, 
Rip was able to produce great matches 
despite possessing limited size and 
strength. During his interviews, Rip 
had the uncanny ability to make 
you furious and chuckle in the 
same promo...no small feat! Always 
dressing immaculately, Hawk exuded 
the look of a professional. Rip not 


by David Chappell 
Mid-Atlantic 
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only looked professional, but he acted 
that way too. Despite his wrestling 
persona, Rip Hawk always had time 
for his wrestling fans, and treated them 
respectfully. Perhaps that’s why a Fan 
Club sprung up for Rip and Swede 
in the 1960s...an amazing thing in 
those days when wrestling fans were, 
supposedly, required to outright hate 
the bad guys. 

The Mid-Atlantic Gateway sends 
special thanks out to Wayne Castevens 
and Peggy Lathan for their assistance 
in lining up this interview with Rip. 
Without their efforts, you would not 
be reading this right now. 

And my deep appreciation goes 
out to Rip Hawk, who took time out 
of his busy schedule to accommodate 
the Mid-Atlantic Gateway. And when 
I say busy schedule, I’m not kidding. 
At age 74, Rip is a personal trainer, 
and we scheduled this interview 
between workouts! Rip is as classy and 
professional now as ever. 


David Chappell: Rip, many thanks 
for taking the time to talk with the 
Mid-Atlantic Gateway. 

Rip Hawk: I’m glad to be here with 
you. 

Chappell: Amazingly, your in-ring 
career spanned five different decades. 
Tell us about your start in wrestling. 
Hawk: Yeah, I started way back in 
about 1949. And I went to about the 
1980-81 era. 


A 


X 
x 

x 
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Chappell: How did you break in? 
Hawk: As an amateur... 

Chappell: I didn’t realize you had an 
amateur background. 

Hawk: Yeah, in those days, we had 
Club wrestling. That’s how I started. A 
lot of the YMCAs had it, especially in 
the Midwest. It was really big in places 
like Oklahoma and Iowa. 

Chappell: Now, where are you from 
originally? 

Hawk: Ohio. Around Toledo, Ohio. 
Chappell: Did you begin your 
wrestling endeavors in Ohio? 

Hawk: Yes, I sure did. 

Chappell: How did participating in 
the local Club wrestling scenes and 
the like lead you into professional 
wrestling? 

Hawk: Well, it helped me get noticed 
by Jack Dempsey! 

Chappell: You mean the heavyweight 
boxing champion, Jack Dempsey? 
Hawk: Yes...he really edged me into 
[wrestling]. 

Chappell: Really? How did that all 
come about? 

Hawk: I was wrestling at a PAL... 
Police Athletic League, at the time. He 
came up there, and saw me working 
out. He encouraged me a lot...when 
he said something you listened! 
Chappell: I bet! 

Hawk: He really lit a fire under me. A 
lot of people remember Jack Dempsey 
only for his boxing, but he was involved 
in wrestling as well. 


— 
Kec 


Chappell: Wasn’t he a special referee 
insome pretty significant professional 
wrestling bouts? 

Hawk: He sure was. 

Chappell: Now, right when your 
wrestling career was just getting 
started, it got put on hold when ‘Uncle 
Sam’ came calling? 

Hawk: (laughs) Yeah, he sure did call 
me! 

Chappell: We’re talking about the 
years in and around the Korean War, 
correct? 

Hawk: That’s right. 

But, David, I did wrestle when I was 
serving in the Marine Corps. 
Chappell: You did? How was that 
experience? 

Hawk: It was really a very good 
experience. I wrestled some pretty 
good guys there, believe me. Big guys, 
too...you couldn’t help but improve 
by going against that bunch. 
Chappell: After you ended your 
military service, guess your wrestling 
career really took off from there? 
Hawk: Well, yes...eventually. When 
I first got out, I was sort of trying to 
figure out what I was going to do with 
my life... 

Chappell: Like a lot of young men 
just getting out of the service, I’m 
sure you weren’t alone in that respect. 
I guess we're talking about the mid 
1950s now? 

Hawk: Yeah...that was the time. I 
started to move around at that point. 
Chappell: What are some of the 
professional wrestling territories you 
appeared in soon after your military 
service ended, that you remember the 
most? 

Hawk: (pauses) I was down in 
Tennessee for a while...that wasn’t a 
good stay. 

Chappell: You’re not the first wrestler 
that’s told me that about Tennessee! 
Hawk: Let’s see...1 was down in 
Atlanta, Georgia. I got over pretty good 
there. I really got my first real break as 
a pro there. 

Chappell: Tell us about that. 

Hawk: was in Atlanta as a preliminary 
guy, and I had a match with Fred 
Blassie on TV.... 

Chappell: Gee...Blassie was a huge 
star then! And I guess wrestling on 
television was just really starting to 
get going then? 

Hawk: You're right. That TV match 
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I had with Blassie got over big, and 
the next week I had a Main Event 
against him at the City Auditorium in 
Atlanta... 

Chappell: Unbelievable! 

Hawk: Yeah, I was only about 25 (years 
old) at the time...and here I was main- 
eventing with Fred Blassie! 

Chappell: That had to be your biggest 
match to that point. 

Hawk: Oh yes...we had a big crowd, 
too. Biggest payday I had ever made! 
Chappell: I’m sure! 

Hawk: [Blassie] was big-time box 
office! (laughs) I think then ringside 
seats were a dollar, and it was 50 cents 
for kids! 

Chappell: (laughing) But, Rip, that 
was the going rate back then! 

Hawk: Yeah! But that is what really got 
me going. 

Chappell: Tell us a little bit about the 
late great Freddie Blassie. 

Hawk: (pauses) Remember, he had 
been wresting a good while before the 
time we're talking about now. But he 
was definitely a great performer when 
our paths crossed. I thought he was a 
great guy...we got along well. 
Chappell: Where did you head after 
this breakout stint in Georgia? 
Hawk: St. Joe, Missouri. I stayed there 
for quite awhile. I had a good long run 
there. 

Chappell: Who were your main 
programs with there? 

Hawk: Sonny Myers was in there. 
Larry Hamilton was a big one... 
Chappell: Larry Hamilton - The 
Missouri Mauler! 

Hawk: Yes. 

Chappell: That’s right, I remember 
the Mauler being billed from St. Joe, 
Missouri. 

Hawk: Oh yes, that’s where he was 
from. It was tough wrestling him 
there...the people really hated me in 
that town. They wanted to string me 
up! Bobby Bruns was in there too...and 
he was the one that got me some shots 
in St. Louis. 

Chappell: That was big, because no 
doubt St. Louis was the Mecca of the 
NWA....certainly at that time. 

Hawk: That's right. 

Chappell: What were some highlights 
of this time in St. Louis? 

Hawk: They had me with Gorgeous 
George there, and it got over really 
well. That was the first time I ever 


Rip Hawk and Swede Hanson... one of the greatest tag teams ever. (Photo - Wrestling Revue 
Archives) 


made a thousand dollars! 

Chappell: What time period are we 
talking here, Rip? 

Hawk: This would have been 1958. 
Chappell: So, you were wrestling in 
the famous Kiel Auditorium in St. 
Louis? 

Hawk: Yes, and Sam (Muchnick) told 
me after being in there with Gorgeous 
George, that I wouldn’t have to worry 
about anything ever again. 

Chappell: In a wrestling sense! 
Hawk: (laughs) Right! 

Chappell: Well, you were certainly on 
a steady climb up the ladder then, but 
I suspect the situation with Gorgeous 
George really put you over the top! 
Hawk: Oh, it definitely did. 

Chappell: When we spoke previously, 
you told me that you first came to Jim 
Crockett Promotions from St. Louis. 
Hawk: Yes, the Carolinas were my next 
stop after I left Missouri. 

And I tell you what, David, when I 
went in there...it was dead. 

Chappell: You mean Crocketts 
territory was dead when you went in 
there for the first time? 

Hawk: Yes...nobody was drawing 
money in the Carolinas. 

Chappell: Describe your move from 
Missouri to the Carolinas. 

Hawk: I remember that [Jim Crockett, 
Sr.] had called the office out there. 
Bruns asked me if I wanted to go to 
North Carolina. I said, “Yes...might as 


well.’ 

Chappell: What time period did you 
first enter Jim Crockett Promotions? 
Hawk: That would have been 
1960...1961. 

Chappell: Who all was in the Crockett 
territory when you first came in? 
Hawk: Let’s see...there was a guy 
in there by the name of Gypsy Joe. 
A couple of fellas called the Medics. 
Swede (Hanson) was in there, but he 
was just a preliminary guy. 

Chappell: Interesting, Swede was in 
the territory before you were! 

Hawk: He sure was. Let's see...George 
Becker was in there. (pauses) I’m trying 
to think of who else was in there then. 
There weren’t a whole lot of people 
in there. Nobody wanted to go there, 
because there was no money. 
Chappell: With that being the case, 
did you have second thoughts about 
coming into the Carolinas? 

Hawk: (laughs) After about a couple 
of weeks there, I called Bruns and 
said, ‘I might have to come back to St. 
Louis...it’s kind of dry here.’ But all 
of a sudden, I was getting over pretty 
good...and we were drawing money. 
Chappell: What got you over? 

Hawk: (pauses) Well, not being 
conceited or anything...I just had a 
personality that got over to the people 
down there. 

Chappell: Right...and you were 
somebody different. 
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Hawk: Yeah. So, I just stayed on and 
on in the Carolinas...like forever! 
Chappell: (laughs) Well, we’re glad 
you did! You mentioned earlier that 
Swede was already in with Crockett 
when you first arrived. I know 
everyone would like to hear how you 
and Swede hooked up as a team. 
Hawk: He was in there, and I’d met 
him when I started in Charlotte. Then 
I had to fly back out to St. Louis for a 
couple of dates in Kiel. I stayed out 
there for a while, before I came back to 
the Carolinas to stay. When I went back 
to Carolina, I saw Swede sitting in the 
locker room in Charlotte. I unpacked 
my bags and was going around telling 
everybody hello, and then I went over 
to Swede and I said, ‘You still here... 
don’t you have anywhere else to go?’ 
Chappell: (laughs) 

Hawk: So...Swede just looks at me. I 
went and talked to Crockett, and he 
said, “Yeah...I think TIl team you guys 
up.’ I said, ‘Okay.’ 

Chappell: And the rest, as they say, is 
history! 

Hawk: And, David, it worked out from 
the first time we teamed together. 
Chappell: So, teaming up with Swede 
was your idea...you approached Mr. 
Crockett about it? 

Hawk: Yeah...we were in the locker 


room in Charlotte, and I had the idea. 
And then they teamed us up. 
Chappell: What did you see in Swede 
at the beginning that made you think 
the team would work? 

Hawk: (pauses) I don’t really know... 
but there was something there. It’s 
hard to explain. 

Chappell: Hard to put your finger on 
it... 

Hawk: Yeah...but there was definitely 
a chemistry there. We teamed up, and 
got over so good, that I told Crockett, 
‘Why don’t you make us a permanent 
team here?’ He said okay, and we 
ended up the hottest team around. 
Chappell: That’s for sure! You’ve 
mentioned Jim Crockett, Sr. several 
times in passing. Tell us about Mr. 
Crockett, Sr. 

Hawk: Jim was a wonderful person. I 
mean, to me, he was one of the greatest 
promoters around. And as a person, he 
was just a very nice man. If you ever 
had any problems, you go always go 
in and talk to him. 

Chappell: I’ve always heard very 
good things about Mr. Crockett, Sr. 
Hawk: He had a sign on his door---All 
Wrestlers Welcome. He never closed 
the door on a wrestler. 

Chappell: A lot of people in business 
today could learn a thing or two from 


Mr. Crockett, Sr.! 

Hawk: He looked after the wrestling 
fans, too. 

Chappell: And now we know we can 
thank Mr. Crockett, Sr. for getting the 
Hawk-Hanson team off the ground! 
Very broad question...but tell us your 
thoughts on your long-time partner, 
big Swede Hanson. 

Hawk: (pauses) Well, Swede was kind 
of awkward...and a little shy. But there 
was just something about him...I don’t 
know what it was. But we just started 
clicking. Of course, he was a lot bigger 
than me... 

Chappell: That part always worried 
me, particularly when you would call 
him a ‘dummy’ all the time...he was a 
LOT bigger than you, Rip! 

Hawk: (laughing) He would wear 
these tee shirts and blue jeans all the 
time. I told him that if he wanted to 
travel with me, he’d have to wear a 
suit or a sports coat. 

Chappell: How did that go over with 
big Swede? 

Hawk: He told me he didn’t have a 
sports coat. I told him that he had to 
buy one, then! I told him that he had 
to start dressing real nice. Good things 
just started happening with Swede and 
I...it’s hard to explain. 

Chappell: I definitely remember 
how you all dressed...and it made 
an impression on me. Even though 
you and Swede were the bad guys, 
you came off looking classy and 
professional. You all just looked a cut 
above a lot of the other wrestlers. 
Hawk: Well, I believed that if you were 
a professional athlete, you should look 
professional. A lot of guys didn’t care 
how they looked...they just dressed 
how they felt like. But that was never 
the way I went about it. I was brought 
up...always take care of yourself. 
Chappell: From the early 1960s through 
the early 1970s, you were primarily in 
the Carolinas and Virginia. But you 
still moved around some, even in that 
time period of relative stability. 
Hawk: Oh yeah, definitely. For 
instance, one time I called up St. Louis 
and asked Bobby (Bruns) if I could 
bring Swede in there. Now, St. Louis 
didn’t go in for tag teams that much. 
So, they put him on the card out there 
as a single against Big Bill Miller. Swede 
had always idolized Big Bill Miller! 
When I introduced Swede to Bill Miller 
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and a few of the other guys in St. Louis, 
he got so excited he broke into a sweat! 
And he needed to change his clothes. 
Somehow, when he was changing 
he tore his trousers. He asked me if 
I had a needle and thread, and I told 
him I didn’t. But Bill Miller had one! 
Swede came up and said to me, ‘Can 
you believe Bill Miller just gave me a 
needle and thread!’ 

Chappell: (laughing) Swede’s idol 
kept a sewing kit handy! 

Hawk: St. Louis was good...they’d 
have a guy there that would give you a 
rubdown after your match. You could 
really relax. I didn’t think I could get 
Swede out of there! 

Chappell: (laughing) It’s a wonder 
you got Swede back to Charlotte after 
that! 

Hawk: (laughing) We also went other 
places together...we went all over. 
We had good runs in Florida and 
California... 

Chappell: Im sure you all went 
overseas with each other, too? 

Hawk: Yes we did. We wentto Australia, 
New Zealand and Indochina. We went 
all over the world. 

Chappell: Anybody who watched 
Jim Crockett Promotions in the 1960s 
remembers the long-running feud 
with you and Swede against George 
Becker and Johnny Weaver. Tell us 
about Becker and Weaver. 

Hawk: Becker was there when Iarrived, 
and he was already well established... 
Chappell: Yeah, I guess he had been 
going for many years before you came 
to Charlotte. 

Hawk: George Becker had teamed 
with his brother Bobby, but Bobby 
died. So George had different partners 
after that, and was always looking for a 
full-time partner. I was in St. Louis one 
time, and Johnny Weaver was there 
just hanging around. I asked Weaver, 
‘Would you be interested in coming to 
the Carolinas?’ He said, ‘Yeah...I don’t 
really have any place to go to right 
now.’ So...I took him to the Carolinas, 
and he made a great name for himself. 
Chappell: So at that point in time, 
Weaver had not worked for Crockett? 
Hawk: No... 

Chappell: You were actually the 
one responsible for bringing 
Johnny Weaver into Jim Crockett 
Promotions? 

Hawk: Yeah...I sure was. 


Chappell: And he turned out to be 
your biggest rival in the ring! 

Hawk: That's right...certainly one of 
the biggest. I guess I have no one but 
myself to blame, since I’m the one that 
brought him in! (laughs) 

Chappell: (laughing) And you all 
had flare-ups through the 60s into the 
early 70s. 

Hawk: Crockett liked him, Becker 
liked him...and he stayed on and on. 
In fact, I think he’s still there! 
Chappell: (laughs) Well...I believe 
Weaverstill does live around Charlotte 
to this day! So I guess you're right 
about that! What stood out to you 
about Becker and Weaver? 

Hawk: They were top of the line. They 
worked very, very well together. 
Chappell: I always thought you and 
Swede meshed well in the ring with 
Becker and Weaver. It made for a lot 
of great matches. 

Hawk: Yes, and we had a lot of big 
crowds for those matches. 

Chappell: Absolutely. And you know, 
I also really enjoyed you and Swede 
against Weaver and Art Nelson. 
Nelson became a babyface for a 
period of time in 1972 and 1973, and 
those were some great matchups. 
Hawk: Art Nelson was a great guy...I 
enjoyed wrestling him. He was as 
tough as they come. 

Chappell: Another team I always 
associate you and Swede with were 
the Scott Brothers, George and Sandy. 
Tell us about the Scott's. 

Hawk: Yeah, they came in [with 
Crockett] also. Even though they were 
brothers, they never got along... 
Chappell: Even back in the 60s? I 
know they are estranged now, and 
thought their problems went back a 
ways, but didn’t realize it went back 
that far! 

Hawk: Yeah...and I’ve also heard they 
don’t talk to each other now. 

Even back then, they wouldn't ride 
in the same car together. They were a 
strange couple of guys. 

I saw them for the first time in St. 
Louis...I think it was in 1959. They 
just used them for a couple of nights 
there...that was it. I don’t know what 
happened with them there...I have no 
idea. I didn’t see them again until they 
showed up in the Carolinas. 

Chappell: Despite everything going 
on with the Scott's, you still managed 


to have some classic matches with 
them! 

Hawk: Oh yes, we definitely did. 
Chappell: From that early 1960s to 
early 1970s time frame, you and 
Swede really wrestled a wide variety 
of other opponents. And as far as 
your babyface opponents in the 
Crockett territory, it seemed like you 
and Swede either wrestled the strictly 
scientific guys who could wrestle...or 
the massive or muscular ones who 
could hardly wrestle a lick! 

Hawk: That’s probably about right! 
Chappell: I always thought the team 
of Paul Jones and Nelson Royal that 
formed in the late 60s was a smooth 
wrestling team. 

Hawk: Oh yes. Nelson Royal was a 
class guy, he really was. Paul Jones 
was another one. They made a fine, 
fine team. 

Chappell: A team that you and Swede 
wrestled roughly at the same time 
as Jones and Royal, was the team of 
“Mr. Wrestling’ Tim Woods and Sam 
Steamboat. Talk about a couple of 
guys who could wrestle! 

Hawk: Tim Woods...now there's 
another class act. A very nice guy. Sam 
Steamboat was a heck of a wrestler, 
and a super guy. Very quiet, but he 
knew what he was doing in the ring. 
Very professional in every way. And, 
yes, they both could really wrestle. 
Chappell: Of all of your opponents, 
I guess you'd be hard-pressed to top 
Abe Jacobs in the scientific wrestling 
category? 

Hawk: I loved Abe, I really did. 
He knew his wrestling better than 
anybody, and was always in fantastic 


shape. 


Ric Flair and Rip Hawk - tag champs. (Photo 
by Gene Gordon - Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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Chappell: One of the quirkiest guys 
you wrestled on the babyface side, 
was Argentina Apollo in the early 70s. 
I don’t know if you’d consider him a 
scientific wrestler...he seemed more 
like a gymnast or something to me! 
Hawk: (laughs) He was all right. mean, 
he was more of an artist...a painter. But 
he was a pretty fair wrestler. 
Chappell: Contrast Apollo to some of 
these huge babyfaces you wrestled, 
like Haystack Calhoun. Or the 
Kentuckians....Tiny Anderson and 
Big Boy Brown. 

Hawk: Oh gee, the Kentuckians---they 
were a couple of cases... 

Chappell: (laughing) I bet it was 
tough having a decent match with 
those guys! 

Hawk: Let me tell you what, Tiny 


Rip Hawk takes and gives the punishment. 
(Photo by James Reeves- Wrestling Revue 
Archives) 


Anderson had a headlock on me one 
night and wouldn't let it loose...so I 
butted him, and I butted him, and I 
kept butting him, until he finally let 
me out of that headlock. He didn’t like 
that very much! Wrestling those really 
big guys was tough. 

Chappell: What about wrestling the 
strong and powerful athletic guys, 
like Sailor Art Thomas and Luther 
Lindsey? 

Hawk: Sailor? He was very strong. A 


nice guy, but he hardly knew his right 
from his left! 

Chappell: That’s pretty much the 
same thing Abe Jacobs told me about 
him! 

Hawk: But Luther Lindsey...oh God, 
I was very fond of Luther. I liked him 
a lot. He was a great athlete. He was 
from up your way in Virginia. 
Chappell: As great as you and Swede 
were, there were also some other great 
heel tag teams around the territory 
with you all in that early 60s to early 
70s time period. I loved it when you 
all would break out briefly and feud 
with the other bad guys in the ‘Battle 
of the Bullies’ programs! 

Hawk: Oh yeah, they were a lot of fun 
to do. 

Chappell: The first one of those I 
really remember was you all against 
Aldo Bogni and Bronko Lubich. 
Hawk: I got along well with Bogni. I 
kept up with Lubich for a long time. 
Lubich refereed down here in Texas 
for quite a while. You know, they were 
managed by George Harris for a long 
while. 

Chappell: Two Ton Harris was a big 
favorite of mine! 

Hawk: George (Harris) is quite a story. 
He was a real nice guy, and I give hima 
lot of credit for having a lot of courage. 
He was an alcoholic, and he went to 
AA and changed his life around---it 
took a lot of courage. 

Chappell: When would this have 
been? 

Hawk: This was back around 1962, I 
guess...it was pretty bad. But then he 
straightened his life out...Jim Crockett 
helped straighten him out. I give 
George a heck of a lot of credit. 
Chappell: Back in that same period, 
you crossed paths with the Infernos 
and J.C. Dykes? 

Hawk: I got along with them, David, 
but I never knew them that well. I 
never really got that well acquainted 
with them...even though we were out 
there together for a long time. 
Chappell: Both teams were on top, 
but I guess you all stuck with your 
own individual programs? 

Hawk: That’s exactly right. 

Chappell: Another great duo that you 
and Swede butted heads with once in 
a while was the team of Brute Bernard 
and Skull Murphy... 

Hawk: (laughs) Oh God...Brute, he 


was a nut case! 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Hawk: I had a lot of fun with that 
guy...I really did---he was something 
else. He wasn’t only crazy like that in 
the ring...he was that way all the time! 
Skull was kind of quiet...unlike Brute! 
He was a real nice guy, and easy to get 
along with. 

Chappell: A little later, you and 
Swede wrestled the hated Anderson 
Brothers on occasion. I guess that 
started in the late 60s when Lars was 
in for a while...and went into the 
early 70s occasionally with Gene and 
Ole? 

Hawk: Yeah, we had some good ones 
with them. I liked Gene. I liked Ole 
too, he just had his own way of doing 
things. Lars...1 wish he had stayed 
around North Carolina longer. I liked 
him...he was very talented. He went 
back up to Minnesota...I think he was 
homesick. I saw him later in 1975, 
when he joined up with the IWA. 
Chappell: Yeah, I think he went by 
his real name there...Larry Heinemi. 
Hawk: That's right. 

Chappell: As fans, of course, we 
remember all the great matches you 
had in the ring. But as time wore on, 
you also began assuming a role in the 
(Crockett) office. I believe you even 
booked the territory for a while. Tell 
us about that side of your work in Jim 
Crockett Promotions. 

Hawk: Well, David, that side came a 
little later after I had been wrestling 
awhile. I tried to help with bringing 
different guys in...guys that we 
thought would do real well. Guys like 
Ole Anderson... 

Chappell: Were you responsible for 
bringing Ole in? 

Hawk: Well...I had talked to Gene 
(Anderson) about it. And Gene got a 
hold of him. 

Chappell: When did you really get 
into the business end of things.... 
actually booking the territory? 
Hawk: That was probably 1971-72. 
Chappell: During this early 60s to 
early 70s time frame we've been 
talking about, the Charlotte territory 
was really structured as a tag team 
territory... 

Hawk: Yeah...very much so. 
Chappell: Two out of three falls...and 
the guys on top were the tag team 
guys. Why was that, and why did it 
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stay that way for so long? 

Hawk: That was because of the 
Beckers...Bobby and George Becker. 
They came in as a tag team, and they 
kept it as a tag team area. Charlie 
Moto and Tosh Togo came in...and 
they worked real well with Becker. 
Togo was in the ‘Goldfinger’ movie. 
Chappell: Now, (George) Becker 
pretty much in effect ran the territory 
for quite a while, didn’t he? 

Hawk: Right... 

Chappell: He was a tag team guy, so I 
guess he just kept it tag team? 

Hawk: Oh, [George Becker] stayed 
there forever! But actually, when I first 
came into Charlotte, I came in as a 
single for a little while. 

Chappell: Really? 

Hawk: Yeah...I went in there as a 
single. I drew money as a single. 
Chappell: What about the concept 
of the two out of three falls tag team 
matches in the 60s with Crockett... 
was it different working that style of 
match? By later in the 70s, the two out 
of three falls match was hardly ever 
used, except occasionally as part of a 
special stipulation. 

Hawk: It was different to a degree, 
even back then. For instance, in St. 
Louis, they only did one fall. Once in 
a while they would run a two out of 
three falls, and it would be something 
different for the people, you know? 
But St. Louis mainly did one fall. In 
fact, Johnny Ringley and I were the 
ones that started the one fall (matches) 
in the Carolinas. 

Chappell: Interesting. So, that would 
have been in the early 70s when you 
were also working in the Crockett 
office? Ringley was the son-in-law of 
Crockett, Sr., right? 

Hawk: Right on both. John Ringley 
and I were the ones that started that. 
Around the same time, Johnny Ringo 
and I got together and designed the 
patch for the NWA. This was Johnny 
Ringo. ..not [Crockett’s] son-in-law. 
Chappell: Patch? 

Hawk: (pauses) You  know...the 
insignia for the NWA. 

Chappell: Oh, oh...the logo! So, this 
was Ringo, not Ringley, that helped 
you design the NWA logo? 

Hawk: That's right. 

Chappell: I love that NWA logo... 
always have! 

Hawk: It took quite a while to get that 


thing to looking just right. 

Chappell: I can imagine! Rip, I’ve 
heard from a lot of the wrestlers that 
the Crockett territory was a tough one 
to work. At least as far as the travel 
and the number of dates you had to 
work. Do you remember it that way? 
Hawk: You have to remember, that 
back in the old days we didn’t have 
a lot of the freeways that were there 
later. 

Chappell: Yeah, that’s true. I hadn’t 
even thought about that. 

Hawk: You know, we had to go to 
Asheville on all those terrible mountain 
roads. It took you hours to get there! 
Chappell: You must have hated those 
trips into the mountains. 

Hawk: Places in Virginia were bad 
too... 

Chappell: I bet Roanoke and that area 
was. 

Hawk: And getting to Richmond...it 
was just two lanes the whole way in 
there. It was a lot different traveling 
on the roads back then. Believe me, 
when they started doing some of those 
new interstate (highways), everybody 
thought it was pretty neat! And if you 
wanted to fly, it was tough too. Back 
then, the airlines didn’t fly all the time 
every place like they do today. But I 
enjoyed it...I didn’t mind the travel at 
all. 

Chappell: I’m sure you viewed that as 
just part of your job, but I’m sure it 
was a real grind. 

Hawk: I was tough on your body... 
Chappell: But none of the guys I’ve 
spoken to really complained about 
the travel. They’ve just said it was a 
part of their job. 

Hawk: No, the old-timers aren't 
complainers...like you say. It was their 
job, and they had to get to the towns. 
We would go in the snow and sleet... 
no matter how bad the roads were. 
Chappell: The show must go on! 
Hawk: That’s right! I tell you, I 
remember one time I was supposed to 
wrestle Argentina Rocca in Charlotte. 
I can’t remember the year, but it was 
around the holidays. I'd gone home for 
the holidays, and when I was on my 
way back I got fogged in at Atlanta. I 
called the office and told them that I’d 
be a little bit late. There was a sellout 
crowd, and the people were waiting. 
It got to be about 9:30-10:00 that night 
before they cleared the _airport...I 


called the office again and told them 
there wasn’t going to be enough time 
to make the show flying that flight. 
They said they'd stall it in Charlotte, 
and they’d pick me up and get me to 
the arena when I got into town. That 
was SOME ride to the building! 
Chappell: (laughs) I bet! 

Hawk: When we got [to the arena], 
believe it or not, the people were still 
there! And it wasn’t a short match I 


had, either. 

Chappell: That had to be a LONG 
day! 

Hawk: Was it ever! 

Chappell: Despite the fact that 


you and Swede were bad guys, the 


Rip laces ‘em up in this 1962 photo. (Photo 
- Wrestling Revue Archives) 


villains, you all had your fair share 
of fans. Do you remember that you 
all even had a Fan Club in your honor 
during the 1960s? 

Hawk: Oh yeah...I sure do. I remember 
Rock Riddle ran the thing. He had 
shirts made up and everything! 
Chappell: That’s amazing! I mean, 
back then, how many heel tag teams 
had their own Fan Club! 

Hawk: (laughs) I don’t think any! 
Chappell: But, you were different 
Rip. Even though you were a bad guy, 
I always remember you being very 
accommodating to the fans. 

Hawk: I always thought that was very 
important. Some guys would grab the 
piece of paper given to them for an 
autograph, and tear it up---that was 
terrible. We were there for the people. 
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They paid to see us, and if they came 
up and asked for my autograph, I 
always took the time to sign it. I never 
turned anybody down. 

Chappell: That attitude came through, 
and to me put you on a higher level 
than most of the other bad guys. Even 
when you were on TV, you seemed 
to have a good rapport with the 
announcers. 

Hawk: Of course...TV was very 
important. If you didn’t get over on TV, 
you might as well forget it. I got along 
well with the announcers....Charlie 
Harville, Bob Caudle, Bill Ward. They 
were all very good at what they did. 

I remember I shocked Charlie one 
time. 

Chappell: How was that? 

Hawk: One night, Swede and I came 
to the TV station late....we ran in and 
changed and came out to the interview 
area. Charlie had this kind of disgusted 
look on his face and said, ‘Well boys, 
you're late tonight.’ I said, ‘Charlie, 
give us a break, we just flew in from 
Toyko, Japan a few minutes ago.’ He 
said, ‘Don’t give me that stuff.’ I said, 
‘We just did...for real.’ Charlie thought 
for a second...smiled and said, ‘Well, 
then, why in the world are you here!’ 
Chappell: (laughing) Good question, 
Rip! 

Hawk: (laughs) I still believe Charlie 
thought I was making that up as a 
cover for being late...but it was a fact! 
Chappell: One thing I’ve always been 
curious about, is that you sometimes 
had managers when you were in Jim 
Crockett Promotions....be it Homer 
O'Dell or Gary Hart. You spoke so 
well for yourself...why the need for 
a manager? 

Hawk: I'll say this...it really wasn’t my 
idea. I got together with Hart during a 
tour over in Australia...he didn’t know 
where to go, and all that. He had no 
experience in the industry. When I got 
back to Charlotte, I talked to Crockett 
about bringing him in. I told [Crockett] 
if they didn’t have anything for him, 
I thought that maybe he could be our 
manager. Crockett said, ‘That sounds 
pretty good.’ And it was a good idea. 
Crockett always tried to help a guy out 
if he could. 

Chappell: I remember well when 
you all had both Hart and O’Dell (as 
managers) in the early 70s. 

Hawk: Hart left towards the end 


of 1972. At that time, O’Dell was 
managing the Missouri Mauler and 
Brute Bernard. So about that time, they 
put us with O'Dell. 

Homer was probably best known for 
managing Bogni and Lubich during 
the 60s...but they were long gone by 
then. In my opinion, David, Swede and 
I really didn’t need [the managers]. 
Chappell: That was my impression. 
But you certainly worked well with 
the managers. 

Hawk: Yeah...we got along fine with 
the managers. We sure did. They were 
pretty good guys. 

Speaking of Homer O’Dell...I have a 
good story to tell you about Homer. 
And it came out of your hometown! 
Chappell: Please...fire away! 

Hawk: Swede, Homer and I were 
driving up to Richmond in Homer’s 
Cadillac. I was in the back seat, and 
Swede and Homer thought I was asleep 
because I made it a point not to say 
anything for about a half hour. Right as 
we were approaching Richmond, we 
were encountering a lot more traffic. 

I got out my handkerchief and tied it 
around my mouth like a gag, and put 
my hands behind my back and bobbed 
my head up and down like I was trying 
to get away. People in the cars that were 
passing us had these horrified looks on 
their faces as they saw me through the 
window! 

Chappell: (laughing) Homer and 
Swede never saw what you were 
doing? 


Rock Hunter and Rip Hawk (Photo - Wres- 
tling Revue Archives) 


Hawk: No, they never did. So, about 
15-20 minutes later we get to our hotel 
and are in the process of checking 
into our rooms. A Richmond cop 
approached Homer in the lobby and 
says he’s investigating the kidnapping 
of Rip Hawk, and he'd like to ask him 
a few questions! 

Chappell: (laughing hard) So, 
somebody out there on the road who 
saw you ‘gagged’ in the back seat 
called Richmond’s finest??? 

Hawk: (laughing) Yep! 

Homer doesn’t see me. He’s got his 
mouth wide open...then he keeps 
telling the cop over and over that there 
must be some mistake, there must be 
some mistake, there must be some 
mistake! He keeps turning his head 
looking around for me. When I finally 
come over to where Homer is at...the 
cop asks me if Homer was the one who 
had abducted me. I turn to the cop and 
said, ‘YES---THAT’S THE MAN!” 
Chappell: (laughing harder) 

Hawk: Homer about lost his mind at 
that point! But I had pity on him then, 
and ‘fessed up!! 

Chappell: (still laughing) Whew, Rip, 
that is a riot!! You see, us Richmonders 
were always looking out for you! 
Hawk: (laughs) 

Chappell: Well, back now towrestling! 
You held Titles during a good part of 
your run with Crockett. I guess the 
Atlantic Coast Tag Team Titles were 
the titles you help most frequently. 
Hawk: Yes. 

Chappell: I ask this on most 
interviews, and get sort of a split 
response from the guys. Was holding 
a Championship belt significant to 
you? 

Hawk: Oh yeah...they meant you were 
Main Event. 

Chappell: They were significant to 
you, then? 

Hawk: Money! 

Chappell: (laughs) Understood! 
Hawk: That was the name of the game. 
I don’t want to sound greedy about 
money... 

Chappell: No, it stands to reason that 
title belts were a draw. 

Hawk: Swede and I held the World Tag 
Titles for a time...we were very happy 
about that. 

Chappell: I can imagine! Certainly, 
title matches were almost always at 
the top of the cards...and that’s where 
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the money was. 

Hawk: My point exactly! 

Chappell: You used a devastating 
hold in many of your matches...the 
piledriver. What are your thoughts on 
that maneuver? And today, people just 
jumping right up from a piledriver! 
Hawk: Well, they don’t jump up if it’s 
put on right! 

Chappell: (laughs) You definitely 
looked like you put it on right, Rip! 
Where did you get the idea to use the 
piledriver? 

Hawk: The way I got the piledriver 
was from a wrestler, Wild Bill Longson. 
He was out in St. Louis a long time... 
he actually had a partnership in that 
promotion. He used the piledriver 
for years. I was in St. Louis one night, 
and [Longson] said to me, ‘Why don’t 
you use the piledriver.’ I told him, ‘I 
wouldn’t know it if I saw it!” 
Chappell: (laughing) 

Hawk: He said, ‘Well, I used it here and 
they outlawed it all over the country... 
because it was such a dangerous hold.’ 
Longson took me in the locker room 
and showed me how to use it. He said, 
‘Go ahead and try it.’ So, I did it in St. 
Louis...for the first time. They hadn’t 
seen it there in years. The Commission 
out there took the match away from 
me, because the hold was banned and 
they said I shouldn’t have used it. 
But...I just kept using it from then on! 
Chappell: I remember in the Crockett 
territory, there were periods when the 
piledriver was banned...and periods 
when it was legal. I think the ‘banned’ 
periods were the most interesting... 
the thought that you might defy the 
Commission and still use the banned 
hold! 

Hawk: Some of those Athletic 
Commissions were really strict...and 
pretty much every state had an Athletic 
Commission. 

Chappell: And during those days, 
they really regulated wrestling, didn’t 
they? 

Hawk: They sure did... 

Chappell: So when you speak of the 
piledriver being banned, it REALLY 
was banned! 

Hawk: It was banned in St. Louis 
and Indiana...all through there. All 
of Missouri and Illinois. California 
and New York were tough...big-time 
tough. 

Chappell: Yeah, I’ve heard some 


stories about the New York State 
Athletic Commission! 

Hawk: California was just as bad! 
Chappell: Were you thinking of the 
dangers of the piledriver when you 
put it on somebody? 

Hawk: Oh yeah...you could have 
broke their neck. 

Chappell: Have you ever had anything 
go amiss when you put the piledriver 
on somebody? 

Hawk: I’ve hurt a couple of guy’s 
heads. You know, big guys who went 
down too hard and I got the top of their 


heads. But nothing terribly serious... 
they got over it. 

Chappell: One of my favorite moves 
that you and Swede did, was what I 
call the ‘perpetual tag.’ Do you know 
what I’m trying to describe? 

Hawk: (laughs) Yeah...I sure do! 
Chappell: You all would have the 
opponent right in your corner, and you 
both would keep tagging each other 
immediately...almost in a circular 
motion! One in and one out every 
second or two. It was great...the guy 
never got a chance to get a breath! 


Rip Hawk chokes the life out of Nelson Royal in this wild match in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
(Photo by Gene Gordon - Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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The ref tries to restrain Rip Hawk against Louis Tillett. (Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 


Hawk: We did that often...I just started 
that with Swede one night. We would 
just tag in and tag out, tag in and tag 
out. 

Chappell: Yep! 

Hawk: I figured that would drive the 
people crazy! 

Chappell: It did! 

Hawk: The people hated it...they 
wanted the poor guy getting double- 
teamed to get a break! I knew 
everybody would hate that...and they 
did! (laughs) 

Chappell: Perhaps this question 
should have come at the outset...but 
better late than never! Your fans 
know you as Rip “The Profile” Hawk. 
How did you get that name? It’s a long 
ways from your real name, Harvey 
Evers! (laughs) 


Hawk: (laughs) Let’s start with ‘Rip,’ 
okay? 

Chappell: Good place to start! 

Hawk: My sister came up with ‘Rip.’ 
She started calling me that when I was 
very young. 

Chappell: It’s amazing how a 
nickname can come about out of the 
blue...and stick with you forever! 
Okay, then...where did ‘Hawk’ come 
from? 

Hawk: An early promoter I dealt with 
out in the Midwest asked me what my 
name was, and I told him ‘Rip Evers.’ 
The promoter came up with the ‘Hawk,’ 
as he said my nose was sharp and that 
I had movements like a hawk! 
Chappell: (laughing) You move like a 
hawk? I guess you swooped down on 
your opponents? 


Hawk: Apparently so! 

Chappell: Well, whatever, it’s a great 
name for a wrestler! So, how did you 
become “The Profile?’ 

Hawk: Well, David, this one will be 
harder to explain. (laughs) 

Chappell: I’m ready! (laughs) 

Hawk: John Barrymore was ‘The 
Profile’ in the movies years ago. I’m 
talking like the 1920s and 1930s. 
He died a long time ago. I met John 
Barrymore, Jr. out in California....and it 
dawned on me one day---I could make 
a lot of people mad by calling myself 
‘The Profile’ too! That’s when I started 
doing that...I’d get up there and stick 
my nose up, and have them take that 
side shot of me. And everybody got 
mad! So, I just kept doing it! 
Chappell: It really stuck! 

Hawk: But that’s how it started. I loved 
Barrymore, Jr. I remember one night in 
Hollywood, Barrymore, Jr. and I were 
in a club. There was a comedian there 
by the name of Jack Carter...remember 
him? 

Chappell: Yeah, he was a real wise- 
ass if I recall. I never liked him. 
Hawk: Yeah, he was a first class jerk. 
So, we're in this club in Hollywood 
drinking...it was me, Cowboy Bob 
Ellis and Barrymore. And Carter said 
something about us wrestlers...he got 
me hot, and I said I was going to go up 
there and kick his ass! 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Hawk: Barrymore said, ‘No, Ill handle 
him.’ I told him I'd take care of it...I 
mean, he was just a little skinny guy! 
But Barrymore was insistent. 
Chappell: What happened? 

Hawk: Barrymore went up to Carter 
and said, “These are my friends...you 
keep your mouth shut, or you’re gonna 
get your teeth knocked out!’ 
Chappell: (laughing) 

Hawk: Barrymore was a good guy... 
we were real tight for a while. 
Chappell: It’s really something that 
your nickname ‘The Profile’ has those 
Hollywood roots! 

Hawk: I know...it is! 

Chappell: I remember when you were 
doing your promos as “The Profile,’ 
you would often have a cigar in your 
mouth. What was the significance 
of that? Or did you just smoke? 
(laughs) 

Hawk: Yeah...I used to smoke cigars. 
I used to go through about 25 in a 
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week’s time. I enjoyed them, but they 
smelled terrible! 

Chappell: (laughs) Did the cigars ever 
come into play in the ring? You know, 
cigars have certainly played their way 
into wrestling angles over the years! 
Hawk: No, they didn’t. You know, a 
lot of people didn’t like guys smoking 
cigars...guess it reminded them of 
gangsters or something! 

Chappell: I remember when Wahoo 
McDaniel first came into the area in 
the summer of 1974, you said you 
were going to make that ‘Cigar Store 
Indian’ hold your cigar! 

Hawk: (laughs) Then, David, that’s 
about as close as my cigars ever came 
to the ring! 

Chappell: In the early 70s, the 
territory started to move away from 
its emphasis on tag team wrestlers. 
You said earlier that you actually had 
a role in that. How, and why, did that 
come about? 

Hawk: We were trying to get singles in 
there then... 

Chappell: And, as you said before, 
you were assisting with booking the 
territory for a time in the early 70s. 
Hawk: Yes. But when George Scott 
was made the booker, he really, really 
wanted to push that...and it went all 
down that road from then on. This was 
after Mr. Crockett had died. 

Chappell: When did Jim Crockett, Sr. 
pass away? 

Hawk: In April of 1973. 

Chappell: So, that was the time when 
John Ringley, his son-in-law, was in 
charge? 

Hawk: Yes...Ringley was running it. 
Then Jimmy Crockett, Jr. decided he 
was going to run it---and he ran it into 
the ground. 

Chappell: How would you compare 
Jim Crockett, Jr. with his father? 
Hawk: Jr. was a nice kid; don’t get 
me wrong. But he wanted be known 
as being big-time, you know. He was 
going to run for public office...state 
Senate I believe. He could be swayed 
very easily... 

Chappell: How so? 

Hawk: Someone would come to him 
with an idea, and sometimes he’d go 
with that idea whether he really liked 
it or not. It would hinge more on who 
was doing the talking. 

Chappell: I’ve certainly heard that 
same criticism of Crockett, Jr. from 


others, but it was in the context of 
about a decade later when Dusty 
Rhodes came in as the booker. I’ve 
heard a number of people say that 
Dusty had that sway over Crockett... 
and that led, as you said, to the 
promotion eventually drowning in a 
sea of red ink. 

Hawk: I never much cottoned to Dusty 
Rhodes. He had a big head, and always 
thought he was a lot better than he 
actually was. He was a lousy worker. 
Chappell: I get the sense that a lot of 
wrestlers that I interview still choose 
their words carefully when talking 
about Dusty. Maybe they can’t shake 
the control he had over their lives 
years ago, or maybe it’s because he’s 
still semi-active in the business today. 
Whatever the reason, I have a strong 
sense that many share the same 


opinion about Dusty as you do---they 
just won't say it publicly. 

Hawk: A lot of the guys won’t admit 
it and say anything bad about Dusty... 
but I don’t care! 

Chappell: Around the time of the 
passing of Mr. Crockett, Sr., you were 
embroiled in a great singles feud 
with Jerry Brisco over the Eastern 
Heavyweight Title. This was a rare 
singles program for you. Tell us about 
that feud and Jerry Brisco. 

Hawk: I actually brought him in 
earlier...talked him into coming. Jerry 
was in for a long time. 

Chappell: Jerry initially came in 
during the late 1970, early 1971 time 
period? 

Hawk: Right...I believe so. But Jerry 
and I were wrestling for the (Eastern) 
Title around the time Mr. Crockett, Sr. 


This 1964 match in Dallas saw Rip ‘enjoying’ an adult beverage after the match. (Photo - Wres- 
tling Revue Archives) 
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died, and we did good business. He 
was a nice kid. I got along with Jerry 
real well...never had a problem with 
him. 

Chappell: What did you think of 
Jerry’s brother, Jack Brisco? Jack was 
also in the area during portions of 
this same 1971-73 time period. 

Hawk: I thought he was great...I 
still do. Both Jack and Jerry were 
outstanding people. 

Chappell: In that same time frame, 
I remember you teaming with Rock 
Hunter a little bit. It seemed real 
strange to see you teaming with 
somebody besides Swede! 

Hawk: Yeah...Rock Hunter. I haven’t 
seen him in years...haven’t thought 
about him for a long time. A lot of 
people probably don’t remember it, but 
he and I went up to Toronto, Canada 
one time and teamed up there. 


Chappell: This was around the time 
the Royal Kangaroos were in. I liked 
them, particularly Jonathan Boyd. 
Hawk: They were different. But they 
were nice, and I liked them, though I 
didn’t spend a whole lot of time with 
them. 

Chappell: In the 1973-74 time frame, 
Jim Crockett Promotions was really 
changing. As you said, George Scott 
was given the book, and a number 
of you mainstays from the 60s were 
being de-emphasized. And guys like 
(Super Destroyer) Don Jardine and 
Johnny Valentine were brought in... 
Hawk: David, let me tell you how that 
all started. 

Chappell: Okay...please do. 

Hawk: Ole Anderson got a hold of Jim 
Crockett, Jr. He started in on Crockett, 
Jr, and kept telling him, ‘We need a 
new booker, we need a new booker.’ 
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Rip Hawk bounces Brute Bernard to the floor with the dreaded pile-driver. (Photo by Gene Gor- 
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Well, Ole pushed it so hard...that he 
got to Ringley and Crockett, Jr. and 
Davey (Crockett). And that’s when 
they got George Scott to come in (as 
booker). 

Chappell: At the time, what was your 
reaction to all this? 

Hawk: It didn’t bother me at all, 
because I didn’t really care. You know, 
that took a lot of problems off my 
plate...that I didn’t have to deal with 
anymore. 

Chappell: So what you're saying 
Rip, was that Ole Anderson was the 
instigator to a lot of the changes in 
the promotion at this time? 

Hawk: Yes. Ole called me a few years 
later and said, ‘Rip, let’s bury the 
hatchet.’ I told him that there was no 
hatchet to bury. 

So, he knew he was wrong. It’s that 
simple. 

Chappell: Any thoughts on why Ole 
pushed to get you out of your spot? 
Hawk: I don’t know...maybe he 
didn’t think he was getting enough 
Main Events. He wanted to be a big 
superstar, I guess, and he thought he’d 
get it that way. 

He was able to get into Ringley’s ear, 
and Jim Jr.’s ear. 

Chappell: Very interesting. I’d like to 
get your opinions on some of the new 
guys that came in and were pushed by 
George Scott...really at the expense 
of veterans like you and Swede. What 
about Don Jardine, Johnny Valentine 
and Wahoo McDaniel? 

Hawk: Yeah...Jardine first came in 
during 1973. He was in before George 
really got going good. He got pushed, 
but you know, he was good. He drew 
money. And Valentine...he was a big 
money maker. I worked with Valentine 
a lot in St. Louis. I knew Wahoo from 
way back...when he was playing 
pro football and wrestling in the off- 
season. He was great...a nice guy. All 
those guys had a lot of talent. 
Chappell: Rip, one of the Gateway’s 
first interviews, a number of years 
ago, was with the Super Destroyer, 
Don Jardine. Frankly, he had several 
derogatory things to say about you 
in that interview. I'd like to read 
Jardine’s comments to you, and get 
your response. 

Hawk: Sure, that’s fine. 

Chappell: Jardine said about you: 
‘Rip Hawk always tried to sabotage 
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things. He would steal the 
promotional tapes and hide them so 
they wouldn’t get to the towns on 
time. He was jealous and envious of 
people coming in to take his position. 
Eventually, he was fired.’ 

Hawk: (laughing hard) David...all of 
that is a lie! 

Chappell: The Super Destroyer 
certainly wasn’t very complimentary 
of you. I wanted to give you a chance 
to respond to him. 

Hawk: (still laughing) My response 
is that it’s all a lie! Number one, I 
NEVER stole any TV tapes. I never 
did anything like that! Never took any 
tapes; never destroyed anything. Ihave 
no idea why he would say something 
like that...I’ve never said a bad thing 
about him. Don must have been off 
in another world. Hell, I was always 
for all the guys. I don’t why he would 
say stuff like that...unless he was just 
flipping out. 

Chappell: Jardine’s comments on you 
have been out there for quite awhile, 
so I’m glad we've finally been able to 
get your rebuttal! 

Hawk: Me too! 

Chappell: Early in 1974, Ric Flair 
entered the Mid-Atlantic area...and 
was teamed up with you right away. 
I believe Flair was touted by the 
promotion as being your nephew? 
Hawk: Yeah, he was. 

Chappell: Tell us how you came to 
be Ric’s first partner. You all held 
the Mid-Atlantic Tag Team Titles for 
much of 1974. It was a fascinating 
team...the pairing of the youngster 
and the veteran. 

Hawk: When they brought him in, 
he was kind of green. They decided 
to team him up with me, and as time 
went on, we became a pretty good 
team. We did real well together. By this 
time, Swede and I weren’t partners 
anymore. Swede had suffered a heart 
attack earlier, but bounced back strong 
from it. In fact, as I recall, Swede was 
into it with Jardine when Flair first 
came in... 

Chappell: Swede was actually a ‘good 
guy’ at this point... 

Hawk: That’s right. So Flair comes in, 
and they teamed us up together. Flair 
was really my first full-time tag team 
partner after Swede. 

Chappell: Of course, Ric Flair has 
gone on to become one of the greatest 
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Rip Hawk battles Gene Anderson in a Mid-Atlantic classic encounter. (Photo by Gene Gordon 
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names in professional wrestling 
history...and is still active in the 
business today. Back in 1974, did 
you see Ric possibly scaling to these 
heights? 

Hawk: Oh yeah...I knew he’d be big. 
He was very flamboyant...people 
noticed him from the start. 

Chappell: This stretch in 1974 was 
also when you and Swede started 
wrestling against each other... 

Hawk: Yeah, that was George Scott's 
idea. 

Chappell: How would you describe 
wrestling against Swede, after all 
those years of being partners? 

Hawk: In a word...weird. 

Chappell: (laughs) I would imagine 
so! 

Hawk: It was weird. It went okay, I 


guess, but it never really felt right. I 
mean, we were together as a team for 
16 years...that’s a long time! 
Chappell: You left Jim Crockett 
Promotions for good at the end of 
1974. What were your reasons for 
leaving the territory? 

Hawk: They told me that I had been 
around for too long. That I needed 
to go, but I could come back later. I 
told them that if I was going, I wasn’t 
coming back. 

Chappell: I believe you ended up 
with Eddie Einhorn’s IWA outfit 
during 1975? 

Hawk: Yes I did. After I left Charlotte, 
I wasn’t doing anything. I was just 
sitting around the house, and then 
I got a call from Eddie Einhorn. He 
wanted to know if I’d wrestle for him, 
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and he offered me a contract. It was a 
good contract...so that’s all there was 
to that. 

Chappell: And as it turned out, 
with the IWA during 1975, you were 
wrestling in a lot of the Mid-Atlantic 
towns. 

Hawk: Yeah, but we were also getting 
around to a lot of other places pretty 
good...like Cleveland and Buffalo. 
Chappell: There was a lot of talent in 
the IWA. 

Hawk: There really was. Ernie Ladd 
was there. Ivan Koloff went with it. 
Bob Ellis...they had some big talent. 
Chappell: After the IWA stint, I 
believe you headed to Texas...and 
teamed up with Swede again if I’m 
not mistaken? 

Hawk: Yeah, that was in the Amarillo 
territory. 

Chappell: I guess your in-ring career 
was pretty much winding down at 
that point? 

Hawk: It was...I wrestled some in San 
Antonio and Houston, but I was pretty 
much wrapping it up at that point. I 
finished up for good around 1980-81. 
Chappell: And you’ve continued to 
live in Texas after your retirement 
from the squared circle? 

Hawk: Yes, I live in Hereford, Texas, 
which is about 50 miles west of 
Amarillo. 

Chappell: Even though you’ve been 
out of the ring for a long while, 
you've led and interesting and active 
life since your professional wrestling 
career ended. Tell us about the post- 
wrestling Rip Hawk. 

Hawk: Well, I did well with several 
business things I got into. Did you ever 
hear of the popcorn on the cob? 
Chappell: I sure have...I thought that 
was the coolest thing! I’ve given that 
as gifts before. 

Hawk: We started the popcorn on the 
cob...where you pop it right on the cob 
in the microwave. We put that on the 
market. I got with some farmers, and 
they grew it. And we got other people to 
do the cutting, cleaning and packaging 
of it. I went to a lot of different places 
promoting it, and setting it up to sell. 
We sent some to Japan. It did well...if 
was kind of a ‘fad’ type of thing. 
Chappell: I loved it...but had no idea 
you were involved in it, or I would 
have bought more of it! 

Hawk: (laughs) We ended up selling 


it to the people at Disney World in 
Orlando...and the Holiday Inn Hotels 
there would give it out to the people 
staying there. 

Chappell: You’ve also taught school 
at the junior high level, and coached 
wrestling since you’ve been retired 
from professional wrestling. 

Hawk: Right on both counts! I coached 
wrestling for many years...this year 
was the last year I did it. 

I have one kid that I’ve had since he 
was 10 years old...his name is Jeremiah 
Beltran. He got a scholarship to Ohio 
University...he’s going to the Olympic 
trials next week. He got a four year 
ride. He sent me something not too 
long ago from USA Wrestling...and I 
was referred to as his ‘distinguished 
coach.” 

Chappell: That’s terrific, Rip! Now, 
when you coached wrestling I believe 
it was through the YMCA? 

Hawk: Yes. 

Chappell: So, you were training young 
guys to go into amateur/collegiate 
wrestling...it wasn’t a professional 
wrestling school. 

Hawk: That’s right...1 have some 
that went on to Oklahoma University, 
which is quite a wrestling school. 
Chappell: And currently, at 74 years 
young, you are a personal trainer at 
the YMCA in Hereford. In fact, we’re 
doing this interview between clients 
that you are scheduled to train this 
evening! 

Hawk: That’s right, David. I really 
enjoy what I do...I find I can really 
help people. I’m a fitness director 
at the [YMCA]. I gotta keep my feet 
going...never lay down. I don’t want 
to go home, sit down, and just watch 
the birds fly by! 

Chappell: (laughs) Sounds like you’re 
still going very strong! 

Hawk: I work sometimes nine hours a 
day. 

Chappell: I can vouch to our readers 
that Rip is working hard this evening. 
We had to delay our interview tonight 
20 minutes, so you could finish 
working out a client! 

Hawk: (laughs) That’s right! You know, 
David, I’m so proud of what I’m doing 
now. I have people come in here with 
various sicknesses and diseases, and 
I’m really able to help them. 

Chappell: Give us an example if you 
would. 


Hawk: I’ve been working with 
someone who has MS, and she could 
barely walk when she came in here. 
I’ve been exercising her, and she’s 
walking real well now. I’ve had her in 
here for nine weeks...next week will 
make it ten weeks. 

Chappell: That must be really 
gratifying...to see those kinds of 
results. 

Hawk: It’s fantastic. I’ve had people 
here with bone cancer...all kinds of 
illnesses. But they do it all...I just tell 
them how to do it. 

Chappell: Well, they have to physically 
do the exercises, but without your 
guidance and encouragement they 
aren’t going to get very far! 

Hawk: I also work with people that 
have issues with their weight, and 
have gotten some great results there as 
well. 

Chappell: Do people in Hereford 
know or remember you as being a 
great professional wrestler? 

Hawk: Oh yeah...they know I was a 
wrestler. I was invited over to a Kiwanis 
Club function one time, and really all 
I did was tell wrestling stories. I told 
them after awhile, ‘Doesn’t everybody 
need to be getting back to work?’ And 
they said, ‘No...we want to hear more 
stories!’ 

Chappell: (laughing) That sounds 
like something I would have said! 
Hawk: I enjoyed myself there! 
Chappell: You obviously enjoy 
talking about wrestling, and have 
certainly stayed active in amateur 
wrestling in later years. Do you ever 
watch professional wrestling today? 
Hawk: I really don’t have too much use 
for today’s wrestling. But you know, 
the guys today work hard...don’t get 
me wrong. 

Chappell: True...for sure. 

Hawk: But they’re being pushed and 
pushed and pushed to do things that 
are very dangerous. They don’t want 
them to use any moves and holds 
anymore. You know, guys can get hurt 
pretty bad doing some of that stuff. 
Chappell: That’s happened...there 
have been a slew of bad neck injuries 
over the last few years with a lot of 
today’s top guys. Just a cumulative 
effect from the constant high spots. 
Hawk: If it’s done well...people like 
wrestling. 
Chappell: 


Interestingly, Vince 


McMahon (and the WWE) has started 
to go back towards a more ‘old school’ 
style of wrestling. I suspect all of the 
injuries have driven him to do that, 
but whatever the reason, it’s nice to 
see a little shift in today’s product. 
Hawk: We had an old saying...(JJohnny) 
Valentine said it and did it best. Take 
that move or hold, and if you work it 
long enough...you’re gonna get ‘em. 
Make those people sit there, because 
they’re going to want your opponent 
to get out. But you don’t let him get 
out...you stay with that move. And 
finally, the people are gonna get into it. 
They'll hit that stage of panic. 
Chappell: Valentine was a master of 
that...he certainly practiced what he 
preached in that regard! 

Hawk: Yeah, he did. And that’s the 
way it should be done. And it will 
work today! 

Chappell: Absolutely. 

Hawk: There are guys around today 
with a lot of talent. They have Kurt 
Angle...and a bunch more. 

Chappell: Do you keep up with any 
of your colleagues from when you 
were wrestling? 

Hawk: Some local guys from around 
here...that’s about it. A guy named 
Ricky Romero... 

Chappell: Yes, the father of Mark and 
Jay Youngblood...who were with 
Crockett a number of years after you 
left the territory. 

Hawk: That's right. 

Chappell: When you were in the 
Crockett area wrestling, what were 
some of your favorite towns and 
places to go? 

Hawk: I used to love going to 
Richmond and Norfolk. I think they 
were my favorites. 

Chappell: We loved you in 
Richmond...I tell you that! You made 
many a Friday night enjoyable for us 
in Richmond. And I know Thursdays 
down in Norfolk as well. 

Hawk: Yeah...they were my favorite 
towns of all of them. And Charlotte...I 
enjoyed Charlotte, too. 

Chappell: Did you live in Charlotte 
while you were campaigning in the 
territory? 

Hawk: Yep...I did. 

Chappell: Most of the boys lived in 
Charlotte, didn’t they? 

Hawk: Yes, they sure did. 

David, I wanted to mention something 
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else if I could... 

Chappell: Of course. 

Hawk: I have a daughter, Jessica, who 
is quite an athlete. 

Chappell: Please tell us about her. 
Hawk: She was a great volleyball 
player. She played in high school, and 
made varsity as asophomore. Then she 
got a ride to Waylon Baptist University, 
in Plainview, Texas, and she did great 
there playing volleyball. Now she’s the 
Director of the High Plains Volleyball 
Association in Amarillo...she also 
coaches volleyball there. She’s got a 
pretty good job. 

Chappell: That’s great...following in 
her father’s athletic footsteps! 

Hawk: In a way, I guess! 

Chappell: Well, finishing up Rip, is 
there anything you'd like to say to all 
the fans out there? 

Hawk: Are you still taping this? 
(laughs) 

Chappell: (laughing) Yes! And please 
keep in mind, members of the Rip 
Hawk Fan Club are still lurking out 
there! 

Hawk: (laughing) I'll definitely 
remember that as I choose my words! 
Well, seriously, it’s just great to know 
after all these years that you have 
people out there that still remember 
you. Once in awhile, I’ll hear from 
wrestling fans. The other day, I got 


a picture sent to me from a fan in 
Pennsylvania that he wanted me to 
autograph. And of course I signed it, 
and sent it back to him. 

It’s really nice to know that people 
haven't forgotten you. 

Chappell: Believe me, you haven’t 
been forgotten...far from it. We’ve 
had as much or more interest in this 
interview with you, than any one 
we've ever done. 

Hawk: That's really nice to hear. 
Chappell: It’s been a true pleasure to 
speak with you tonight, Rip. I greatly 
appreciate all the time you’ve given 
the Mid-Atlantic Gateway on a busy 
evening for you. I hope we can do this 
again soon. 

Hawk: Sure...anytime you want to, 
David. Maybe a number of times...I 
might want to live another 20 years! 
(laughs) 

Chappell: (laughs) You have enough 
memories and stories to keep us going 
at least that long! 
Hawk: Well, I 


really appreciate 


everything. I’m really happy you 
called. 
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Talent finally pays 
off in Atlanta 


by Jim Lancaster 


Big Jim Lancaster was professional 
wrestler for over 20 years starting in 1972. 
He had his own promotion in Ohio known 
as Midwest Championship Wrestling, 
where his trainee, Al Snow, entered the 
wrestling business. More recently, he has 
been a newspaper reporter for over 15 
years. Lancaster has embarked on a free 
lance writing career and does Christian 
testimonial speaking. 

This is his fourth contribution to 
Wrestling Revue. He can be contacted by 
e-mail at mwwrestling@yahoo.com 


Although 1976 was turning out to 
be my best financial year and starting to 
work with some names in the business, 
it turned out not to be enough. After a 
near career-ending injury in Atlanta, 
watching the first days of Ole Anderson 
begin his reign of booking terror and 
coming to the realization that the road 
wasn’t for me, this was my last year as 
a fulltime wrestler. 

I began the year in Ohio working 
for Fred Curry and was accepted into 
the Charlotte territory by George 
Scott, who was being assisted by Gene 
Anderson. After being a doormat for 
the good-old-boy territory in Florida, I 
decided I was headed home. 

I finished in Tallahassee on July 
30, 1976, putting over Paul Orndorff, 
and was asked if I wanted to stop in 
Atlanta the next morning for TV at 
Channel 17 (now TBS) to pick up a few 
extra bucks. 

That morning, we dressed in 
storage rooms and gathered in what 
appeared to be the lobby that was 
blocked off to the public. Mark Lewin 
was quiet in the corner. Dusty Rhodes 
was his usual boisterous self and I first 
met Tom Renesto there. 

I chatted with fellow jobber 


Bill Costello who traveled in from 
Nashville. It turned out he and I 
were working with Dean Ho and Ken 
Mantell. I expected another lackluster 
jobber performance coming up. Sell 
the babyface stuff, push into corner, a 
couple punches, and get pinned. What 
happened next was unbelievable. 

Ho and Mantell were charged up 
and decided to have a match on TV. 
That theory had been successful for so 
many years but forgotten by the stars 
of the day. An equal performance of 
holds, bumps, selling and heat had 
the crowd into the match from start to 
finish. 

For the first time, a natural talent 
began to flow for me. Being in the right 
spot at the right time, anticipating 
reactions and selling at the appropriate 
time, is something I had apparently 
had all along, but no place to showcase 
it. Costello got pinned on a good finish 
and Renesto met me at the door. He 
wanted me to stay in the territory. 

lasked for two weeks off and before 
I returned. After working Indianapolis 
for Dick the Bruiser, putting over a 
back breaking Moose Cholak and good 
underneath worker, Bobby Bold Eagle; 
Georgia looked even more appealing. 


The first night in on Aug. 16, 1976, 
I went to a draw with Ted Oates in 
Augusta. Ted worked hard that night 
and we had a rocking prelim match. 
Later that week, I pinned Jan Nelson 
in Macon and Savannah and Jerry 
Stubbs in Columbus. My first Atlanta 
house show I put over Joe LeDuc, who 
was getting a hard push. My second 
Atlanta TV taping was Aug. 21 when I 
put over Mr. Wrestling II. 

I teamed with Stan Stasiak several 
times. The most notable team we lost to 
was to Dean Ho and Ricky Steamboat. 
Stasiak was my neighbor in Jonesboro, 
Ga., and was just putting in time while 
being flown into WWF TV tapings 
getting ready for another run there. 

Other names of note I worked with 
included Roberto Soto, Scott Irwin, 
Gino Hernandez, Jerry Oates, Stomper 
Archie Gouldie, Mighty Igor, Tony 
Atlas, Ramon Rougeau, Rick McGraw, 
Mr. Wrestling I and Bill Dromo. 

My biggest NWA win came on 
Nov. 18, 1976, when Killer Brooks and I 
defeated Haystacks Calhoun and Tom 
Jones in Athens. Before I take too much 
credit, let me set the record straight. Ole 
Anderson really didn’t like Calhoun or 
Jones. Letting Lancaster get a win over 
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them may have been his way to send 
a message. (Actually, Brooks pinned 
Jones) 

Personal friendships developed 
with Bill Howard and his wife Judy. 
Scott Irwin’s wife was pregnant at the 
time, Ted Heath and I liked to eat once 
a day at a local buffet that angered the 
manager, and Joe LeDuc was always 
having big parties to try and get rid 
of all those dollars. I was making a 
dwindling income anywhere from 
$300 to $450 a week by the end of the 
run. 

My first encounter with Jim Barnett 
came under uncertain circumstances. 
The Atlanta house show was the only 
money town and I wasn’t getting 
booked there. I asked to talk with 
Barnett and got right in. All the stories 
about the mannerisms were true during 
the brief encounter when I asked about 
being booked on the $15 Atlanta TV 
show, but not the house show. 

He called Renesto into the room 
and the discussion died there with 
no resolve. Renesto and I chatted that 
night and he said he would try to make 
things better. 

It turns out a match at the Atlanta 
house show would change the course 
of things to come. 

On Oct. 15, 1976, with Andre the 
Giant touring the territory, every town 
had a battle royal including this night 
in Atlanta. I believe it was a 20-man 
battle royal and I was going to be one 
of the last five men in the ring. I put 
over Ricky Steamboat in an earlier 
match and it would be I, Andre, LeDuc 
and Gene and Ole Anderson. 

Since my role was a large hunk of 
meat to get tossed by Andre when the 
ring was nearly empty, I went up in 
the body slam position and he started 
walking towards the rope. He was 
attempting to place me over the ropes 
in the proper manner when we got top 
heavy. Instead of rolling onto the apron 
and to the floor, I went to the floor feet 
first, catching the edge of the ring with 
my tailbone. My legs went numb. 

The fans didn’t notice as the others 
danced into the finish, but a referee 
came over and asked if I was alright. 
I told him I couldn't feel my legs just 
as LeDuc was getting ready to be 
deposited right on top of me. The ref (I 
wish I remembered his name) helped 
me roll under the ring. 


After the match was over, the ref 
and another ringside person helped 
me walk to the dressing room. My legs 
were numb for about 30 seconds, but it 
was long enough to take a closer look 
at the profession. I stayed in the hot 
shower until the janitor came in to see 
what was taking so long. Barely able to 
dress, I drove to my apartment. 

Being true to the business, I 
somehow worked with Tony Parisi on 
Atlanta TV the next morning, drove to 
Columbus TV in the afternoon putting 
over Roberto Soto, then lost to Ramon 
Rougeau and participated in another 
battle royal that night in Marietta. 

A previous serious neck injury 
that bothers me to this day occurred 
on Sept. 25, 1976, in Griffin. One of the 
most miserable people I ever met was 
Gino Hernandez. This night he tried to 
give me a body slam (all 350 pounds) 
with me helping him. He dropped me 
straight down on my head knocking 
me out and jamming my neck. I woke 
up as the ref counted three. 

Boy, was Gino mad at me for 
making him look bad. I’ll bet the look 
on his face was something to see. I 
couldn’t look at him to apologize as I 
tried to hold my head up while on all 
fours in agony on the dressing room 
floor afterwards. May he rest in peace, 
but it was evident that kid wasn’t going 
to make it in the business regardless of 
who his father was. 

It wasn’t until Gene and Ole 
Anderson took over the booking 
duties in Atlanta that I came to the 
realization I wanted nothing to do 
with these people. Ole prided himself 
in who he fired, ran roughshod over 
and humiliated. How he lasted so long 
is beyond me. 

They hadabig meeting introducing 
the Andersons as bookers. They asked 
three guys to stay afterwards. That 
was Lancaster, Tom Jones and Pork 
Chop Cash, who claimed being given 
his notice was racially motivated. 

I finished in the territory on Dec. 4, 
1976, in Griffin, home of the Hernandez 
Headache finish. Two days later I went 
to Mid-Atlantic in Charlotte finishing 
the road for good on Dec. 15, 1976, 
doing Raleigh TV teaming with Bill 
White putting over Dusty Rhodes and 
Rufus R. Jones. 

I returned home and began my 
career as a writer by selling newspaper 


subscriptions door-to-door. 

In the mid 1980s, I was working 
the Georgia Championship Wrestling 
shows when they passed through Ohio 
and Michigan. I was the first one in the 
dressing room in Grand Rapids. Ole 
was the second. I reminded him I had 
the distinction of being the first guy he 
got rid of as booker. My mythical claim 
to fame was shattered when he said he 
fired Tony Parisi on the spot that night 
making him the first. 

JJ. Dillon was booking me on 
those shows. I had started the Midwest 
Championship Wrestling promotion 
in Ohio and was training a handful 
of guys. Dillon always asked me to 
bring my top student at the time, a guy 
named Al Snow. 


In the next installment, Lancaster 
talks about the startup of his promotion, the 
early days of an award-winning writing 
career and the early days of Al Snow. 


COLUMBUS’ 5,000 SEAT MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


a 
A - Fred Ward - Promotion 
Lv 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1976 


(WE RESERVE THE RIGHT TO CHANGE THE ORDER OF EVENTS) 
PROGRAM SUBJECT TO CHANGE: The promoter is not responsible 
f if wrestlers fail to appear in the ring because of conditions beyond our 
control, such as injuries, illness or accident. 
SPECIAL CHALLENGE MAIN EVENT 
NO TIME LIMIT 
THERE MUST BE A WINNER 
ROCK HUNTER TED OATES 
WT, 230 S wr, 239 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


GEORGIA HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 
(CHAMPION) (CHALLENGER) 


DICK SLATER MR. WRESTLING NO, 2 
WT. 245 S WT. 236 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
FOUR MAN TAG TEAM MATCH 
STAN © THE MAN” 
W STASIAK 


WT. 280 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ROBERTO SOTO 
WT. 230 
PUERTO RICO 


AND AND, 


JIM LANCASTER 
WT. 325 


DAYON, OHIO 


DEAN HO 
WT, 235 
HAWAII 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
MIDGET WRESTLERS 


BOBO JOHNSON 
WT. 99 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LITTLE TOKYO 
WT. 98 VS 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


SECOND EVENT 


WAYNE COWAN 
WT. 225 


TEXAS 


GINO HERNANDEZ 
WT. 210 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


vs 
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Big Jim Lancaster 1976 results 


Jan. 22 - Columbus, Ohio - lost to Flying Fred 
Curry 
Feb. 1 - Lima, Ohio - w\Bobby Colt lost to Billy 
& Benny McGuire 

MID-ATLANTIC 
Feb. 9 — Charlotte, NC — lost to Swede Hanson 
by DQ. 
Feb. 10 — Raleigh, NC - pinned Don Kernodle 
Feb. 11 — Raleigh TV — lost to Paul Jones 
Feb. 12 — Norfolk, Va. — pinned Don Serrano 
Feb. 13 — Danville, Va. — lost to Tony Atlas 
Feb. 14 — Roanoke, Va. — w\Mike DuBois lost to 
El Rayo & Roberto Soto 
Feb. 16 — Greenville, SC — w\George Harris lost 
to Rayo & Soto 
Feb. 18 - Raleigh TV - lost to Tim Woods 
w \ Doug Sommers lost to Gene & Ole Anderson 
Feb. 19 — Norfolk - w\DuBois lost to Rayo & 
Soto 
Feb. 20 — Spindale, NC - lost to Swede Hanson 
Feb. 21 - Richmond, Va. - w\Doug Gilbert lost 
to Rayo & Soto 
Feb. 23 - Greenville - w \ Steve Strong lost to Ron 
Garvin & Tiger Conway 
Feb. 24 — Columbia, SC — lost to Klondike Bill 
Feb. 27 — Charlottesville, Va. — lost to Klondike 
Bill 
Feb. 28 — Waynesville, NC — lost to Tony Atlas 
Feb. 29 (Leap Year) — Greensboro - lost to 
Klondike Bill 
Mar. 2 — Wadesboro, NC - lost to Swede Hanson 
Mar. 3 - Raleigh TV — w\Sommers lost to The 
Mongols 
Mar. 4 - Elizabeth City, NC - lost to Ron Garvin 
Mar. 5 — Charleston, SC — w\George Harris lost 
to Rayo & Soto 
Mar. 6 — Spartanburg, SC - lost to Swede 
Hanson 
Mar. 8 — Charlotte — lost to Klondike Bill 
Mar. 9- Farmville, Va. — w \Strong lost to Hanson 
& Atlas 
Mar. 11 — Clinton, NC - lost to Klondike Bill 
Mar. 14 — Columbia, SC - lost to Larry Zbysko 
Mar. 15 — Canton, NC - lost to Sandy Scott 
Mar. 17 - Raleigh TV - w\Bill White lost to 
Johnny Weaver & Rufus R. Jones 
Lost to Wahoo McDaniel 
Mar. 18 — Anderson, SC - w\Doug Gilbert lost 
to Rayo & Soto 
Mar. 19 — Winston-Salem, NC — w\Bill Howard 
lost to Rayo & Soto 
Mar. 20 - Spartanburg — pinned El Gaucho (Juan 
Sebastien) 
Mar. 23 — Raleigh — lost to Dr. Fujiana 
Mar. 25 — Lincolnton, NC - lost to Klondike Bill 
Mar. 26 — Charleston — lost to Ron Garvin 
Mar. 27 — Roanoke, Va. — lost to Dr. Fujiana by 


DQ 

Mar. 29 — Greenville, SC — lost to Tony Atlas 
Mar. 31 — Raleigh TV — lost to Tim Woods 
lost to Angelo Mosca 


Apr. 1 — Norfolk — lost to Swede Hanson 

Apr. 2 — Richmond, Va. - lost to Klondike Bill 
Apr. 3 — Roanoke, Va. — pinned Greg Peterson 
Apr. 5 — Greenville — lost to Klondike Bill 

Apr. 8 — Fairmont, NC — pinned Doug Sommers 
Apr. 9 — Lincolnton, NC - lost to George 
McCreery 

Apr. 10- Spartanburg — pinned Bill Howard 

Apr. 11 — Raleigh TV — lost to Wahoo McDaniel 
lost to Tim Woods 

Greensboro, NC - pinned Randy Culley 

Apr. 12 - Charlotte — lost to Larry Zbysko 

Apr. 15 — Lenoir, NC — pinned Greg Peterson 
Apr. 16 - Charleston, SC - drew with Larry 
Zbysko 

Apr. 17 — Camden, SC - lost to Klondike Bill 
Apr. 18 — Fayetteville, NC - pinned Randy 
Culley 

Apr. 21 - Henderson, NC - lost to Pete Sanchez 
Apr. 22 - Ahoskie, NC - lost to Tio Tio 

Apr. 23 — Winston-Salem, NC - lost to Dino 
Bravo 

Apr. 24 — Spartanburg — lost to Larry Zbysko 
Apr. 27 — Columbia, SC — pinned Randy Culley 
Apr. 28 - Raleigh TV - lost to Dino Bravo 

Apr. 29 — Conway, SC - lost to Klondike Bill 
Apr. 30 - Charleston, SC — lost to Klondike Bill 
May 1 - Roanoke — lost to Larry Zbysko 

May 2 — Columbia, SC — lost to Klondike Bill 
May 3 - Greenville, SC — lost to Sandy Scott 
May 6 - Lexington, Va. — lost to Swede Hanson 
May 7 — Richmond, Va. — lost to Ron Garvin 
May 8 - Salisbury, NC pinned Greg Peterson 
May 11 — Raleigh — drew with Tio Tio 

May 12 Raleigh TV - w \ Bill White lost to Johnny 
Weaver & Wahoo McDaniel 

lost to Wahoo McDaniel 

May 13 - Tappahannock, Va. — lost to Tony Atlas 
May 14 - Richmond, Va. — lost to Tio Tio by DQ 
May 15 - Hampton, Va. — lost to Klondike Bill 
May 18 - Raleigh — lost to Tony Atlas 

May 20 - Norfolk, Va. —- drew with Klondike Bill 
May 21 - Winston-Salem - w \ George Harris lost 
to Klondike Bill & George McCreery 

May 22 - Spartanburg - pinned Randy Culley 


June 1 — Columbia, SC - lost to Ron Garvin 

June 2 - Raleigh TV — lost to Wahoo McDaniel 
w\Doug Gilbert lost to Wahoo McDaniel & 
Rufus R. Jones 

June 4- Charleston, SC — lost to Larry Zbysko by 
count out 

June 5 - Spartanburg — lost to Johnny Eagles 


FLORIDA \ NWA 

June 7 — West Palm Beach - lost to Mike 
Graham 

June 8 — Tampa - lost to Greg Valentine 

June 9 — Miami Beach - w\Randy Culley lost to 
Bob Backlund & Steve Keirn 

June 10 - Tampa TV - w\Tio Tio & King Cobra 
lost to Backlund \ Keirn \M.Graham 

June 11 - Fort Lauderdale - lost to Mike 
Graham 

June 12 - Sarasota - w\ Randy Culley lost to 
Backlund & Keirn 

June 14 — Orlando - lost to Billy Robinson 

June 15 - Tampa - lost to Joe LeDuc 

June 16 —- Tampa TV - lost Raul Mata 

Miami — lost to Joe LeDuc 

June 17 - Jacksonville — lost to Greg Valentine 
June 18 — Fort Lauderdale - lost to Greg 
Valentine 

June 19 — Dade City — lost to Greg Valentine 
June 21 —- Orlando - lost to Greg Valentine 

June 22 - Tampa - lost to Fatback (Bearcat) 
Brown by DQ 

June 23 - Tampa TV - lost to Ray Candy 

June 24 - Jacksonville — lost to Raul Mata 

June 25 — Tallahassee — lost to Ray Candy 

June 26 — Lakeland — lost to Ray Candy 

June 28 — Orlando - pinned Rick Oliver (0:19) 
w\Bill Costello lost to Igor Bonet & Johnny 
Ringo 

June 29 — Fort Myers - lost to John Heath 

June 30 —- Miami - lost to Ray Candy 

July 2 - Tallahassee — lost to Greg Valentine 

July 3 - Dade City — lost to John Heath 

July 5 — West Palm Beach — w\ Alex Perez lost to 
Raul Mata & Don Serrano 

July 6 — Fort Myers — lost to Igor Bonet 

July 8 - Melbourne - lost to Ricky Steamboat 
July 9 - Fort Lauderdale — pinned Rick Oliver 
(0:12) 

July 10 — Punta Gorda —- pinned Rick Oliver 
(0:17) 

lost to Sonny Rogers 

July 12 — West Palm Beach - lost to Beauregarde 
July 14 - Tampa TV - w\Tio Tio lost to Backlund 
& Keirn 

July 16 - Tallahassee - w\Randy Culley lost to 
Sonny Rogers & Johnny Ringo 

July 17 — Vero Beach - lost to Sonny Rogers 

July 19 - West Palm Beach - lost to Sonny 
Rogers 

July 21 - Miami Beach - lost to Ricky Steamboat 
July 22 - Arcadia — lost to Igor Bonet 

July 23 - Tallahassee — lost to Johnny Ringo 

July 26 - Orlando — lost to Ken Lucas 

July 27 — Tampa - lost to Ken Lucas 

July 28 - Tampa TV - w\Randy Culley lost to 
Backlund & Keirn 

Miami Beach - lost to Don Serrano 
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July 29 - Jacksonville — lost to Paul Orndorff 
July 30 - Tallahassee — lost to Paul Orndorff 


July 31 — Atlanta TV (WTBS) — w\Bill Costello 
lost to Dean Ho & Ken Mantell 


Aug. 14 - Indianapolis — lost to Moose Cholak 
lost to Bobby Bold Eagle 


GEORGIA CHAMPIONSHIP 

Aug. 16 - Augusta — drew with Ted Oates 

Aug. 17 - Macon - pinned Jan Nelson 

Aug. 18 — Columbus - pinned Jerry Stubbs 

Aug. 19 — Savannah — pinned Jan Nelson 

Aug. 20 — Atlanta — lost to Joe LeDuc 

Aug. 21 — Atlanta TV — lost to Mr. Wrestling II 
w\ Wayne Cowan lost to Ted Oates & Wrestling 
I 

Griffin — pinned Randy Alls 

Aug. 23 — Augusta — pinned Jan Nelson 

Aug. 24 — Macon - lost to Joe LeDuc 

Aug. 25 — Vidalia — lost to Bill Howard by DQ 
lost to Stan Stasiak in the finals of a Battle Royal 
Aug. 26 - Savannah — pinned Jan Nelson 
w\Mitsu Hata lost to Tony Charles & Les 
Thornton 

Aug. 28 — Atlanta TV — lost to Joe LeDuc 
Carrollton — w\Stan Stasiak lost to Dean Ho & 
Ricky Steamboat 

Aug. 30 — Augusta — lost to Gino Hernandez 
Sept. 1 - Columbus - w\Stan Stasiak lost to 
Dean Ho & Roberto Soto 

Sept. 2 — Macon TV - w \Bill Howard lost to Tom 
Jones & Pork Chop Cash 

Savannah - lost to Ted Oates 

Sept. 3 —- Union Point — lost to Les Thornton 
Sept. 4- Atlanta TV — lost to Ricky Steamboat 
lost to Gino Hernandez 

Columbus TV - lost to Jerry Oates 

Sept. 7 - Macon - lost to Jerry Oates 

Sept. 9 - Rome - w\Stan Stasiak lost to Dean Ho 
& Ricky Steamboat 

Sept. 10 — Brasleton — lost to Roberto Soto 

Sept. 11 — Atlanta TV — lost to Dean Ho 

lost to Gino Hernandez 

Carrollton — drew with Johnny Ringo 

Sept. 13 — Dalton — lost to Dean Ho 

Sept. 14 - Thomasville — lost to Ricky Steamboat 
Sept. 15 — Sylvester — lost to Scott Irwin 

Sept. 16 —- Savannah — drew with Johnny Ringo 
Sept. 17 - Dothan, Ala. — lost to Ted Oates 

Sept. 18 — Atlanta TV — lost to Mr. Wrestling II 
Gainesville — lost to Roberto Soto 

Sept. 20 - Augusta — drew with Johnny Ringo 
Sept. 21 — Albany — lost to Gino Hernandez 
Sept. 23 - Savannah — lost to Roberto Soto 

Sept. 25 — Atlanta TV — lost to Dean Ho 
Columbus TV - lost to Joe LeDuc 

Griffin — lost to Gino Hernandez 

Sept. 27 - Augusta — lost to Mr. X (Ted Heath) 


Sept. 30 - Savannah — lost to Ricky Steamboat 
Oct. 1 - Atlanta — lost to Paul Orndorff 

Oct. 2 — Atlanta TV — w\Bill Howard lost to 
LeDuc & Wrestling II 

Columbus TV - lost to Tom Jones 

Carrollton — w \ Bill Howard lost to Tom Jones & 
Pork Chop Cash 

Oct. 4 — Dalton — w \ Bill Howard lost to Dean Ho 
& Rick Steamboat 

Lost in a Battle Royal 

Oct. 5 —- Macon - lost to Ricky Steamboat 

Oct. 6 —- Sanderville — lost to Gino Hernandez 
Oct. 7 - Rome - lost to Paul Orndorff 

Oct. 8 - Gainesville — lost to Dean Ho 

Oct. 9 — Atlanta TV — lost to Paul Orndorff 
Griffin — lost to Ricky Steamboat 

Lost in a Battle Royal 

Oct. 11 — Augusta — lost to Paul Orndorff 

Lost in a Battle Royal 

Oct. 12 - Macon - lost to Paul Orndorff 

Lost in a Battle Royal 

Oct. 13 — Eastman - lost to Ramon Rougeau 

Oct. 14 — Athens - lost to Roberto Soto 

Oct. 15 — Atlanta — lost to Ricky Steamboat 

Lost in a Battle Royal 

Oct. 16 — Atlanta TV — lost to Tony Parisi 
Columbus TV — lost to Roberto Soto 

Marietta — lost to Ramon Rougeau 

Lost in Battle Royal 

Oct. 17 — Carrollton - lost to Pork Chop Cash 
Oct. 21 — Rome — lost to Ramon Rougeau 

Oct. 23 - Atlanta TV - lost to The Stomper 
(Archie Gouldie) 

w\ Killer Brooks lost to Joe LeDuc & Tony Parisi 
Carrollton — w\Bill Howard lost to Joe LeDuc 
(Handicap) 

Oct. 25 —- Augusta — lost to Ramon Rougeau 

Oct. 26 — Macon - lost to Dean Ho 

Oct. 27 — Vidalia — lost to Tony Parisi 

Oct. 28 — Athens — lost to Tom Jones 

Oct. 30 — Carrollton — lost to Tony Parisi 

Nov. 1 — Dalton — lost to Ramon Rougeau 

Nov. 2 - Albany — w\Mr. X lost to Dean Ho & 
Ramon Rougeau 

Nov. 3 — Columbus — lost to Rick McGraw 

Nov. 4 — Athens — lost to Ramon Rougeau 

Nov. 5 - Braselton — lost to Roberto Soto 

Nov. 6 - Atlanta TV — lost to Black (Tony) Atlas) 
Griffin — lost to Dean Ho 

Nov. 8 — Dalton - w\Killer Brooks lost to 
Haystacks Calhoun & Tom Jones 

Nov. 9 - Tifton -w \ Bill Howard lost to Haystacks 
Calhoun & Pork Chop Cash 

Nov. 10 — Columbus — lost to Tony Parisi 

Nov. 11 — Rome - lost to Tony Parisi 

Nov. 12 — Gainesville — lost to Joe LeDuc 

Nov. 13 —- Columbus TV - lost to The Stomper 
(Gouldie) 

Carrollton — lost to Dean Ho 


Nov. 15 - Augusta - w\Killer Brooks lost to 


Haystacks Calhoun & Rick McGraw 

Nov. 16 — Norman Park - lost to Haystacks 
Calhoun 

Nov. 17 —- Decatur — lost to Ricky Steamboat 
Nov. 18 — Athens — w \ Killer Brooks DEFEATED 
Haystacks Calhoun & Tom Jones 

Nov. 19 - Tallapoosa — lost to Haystacks 
Calhoun 

Nov. 20 — Griffin — lost to Ted Oates 

Nov. 21 — Fort Stewart — lost to Paul Orndorff 
by DQ 

Nov. 22 — Fayetteville — lost to Ted Oates 

Nov. 23 — Dalton — lost to Black Atlas 

Nov. 24 — Columbus - lost to Black Atlas 

Nov. 25 - Athens — lost to Rick McGraw by 
reverse decision 

Nov. 26 - Rome - lost to Haystacks Calhoun 
Lost in Battle Royal 

Nov. 27 — Atlanta TV — w \El Gaucho lost to Mr. 
Wrestling I & II 

w\Johnny Ringo lost to Ramon Rougeau & 
Black Atlas 

Carrollton — lost to Black Atlas 

Nov. 29 - Augusta — lost to The Mighty Igor 
Nov. 30 - Macon - lost to Mighty Igor 

Dec. 1 — Columbus — lost to Dean Ho 

Dec. 2 — Athens — w\Killer Brooks lost to Ted 
Oates & Bill Dromo 

Dec. 3 — Atlanta — lost to Mighty Igor 

Dec. 4 — Atlanta TV — lost to Mighty Igor 

Lost to The Stomper (Gouldie) 

Griffin — lost to Ramon Rougeau 


MID-ATLANTIC 

Dec. 6 — Charlotte — lost to Dan Miller 

Dec. 7 — Columbia, SC — lost to Dan Miller 

Dec. 8 — Raleigh TV - w\Doug Sommers lost to 
Wahoo McDaniel & Rufus R. Jones 

Lost to Paul Jones 

Dec. 9 — Farmville, Va. — lost to Herb Gallant 
Dec. 10 — Richmond, Va. — lost to Keith Franks 
Dec. 11 - Rockingham, NC - lost to Johnny 
Eagles 

Dec. 12 — Asheville — lost to Keith Franks 

Dec. 13 — Fayetteville, NC — lost to Haystacks 
Calhoun 

Dec. 14 — Raleigh — lost to Herb Gallant 

Dec. 15 — Raleigh TV - w\Bill White lost to Tim 
Woods & Dino Bravo 

w \Bill White lost to Dusty Rhodes & Rufus R. 


Jones 


Sometimes, it is easiest to let the 
subject do the talking. Harley Race’s 
acceptance speech for his induction 
into the Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame 
in Schenectady, NY (and now in 
Amsterdam, NY) says so much about 
the man himself. 

He didn’t have to brag or shout. 
Instead, just by slowly making his way 
to the podium on that spring day in May 
2004, looking around at the gathered 
wrestlers and fans, and speaking in his 
measured, patient cadence, he had the 
audience captivated. 

“I’ve had one of the most 
interesting lives of any human being 
on the face of the Earth. I’ve been 
able to do exactly what I love to do 
my whole entire life. I started on 
Gust Karras’ carnivals when I was 14 
years old. I went from that to one of 
the greatest businesses on the face of 
God’s green Earth, and it’s called pro 
wrestling. I sat back there all evening 
long as each one of these people came 
up here, and I was thinking to myself, 
‘What in God’s name keeps a group of 
individuals like us in a business where 
you beat yourself totally apart, day 
after day after day after day?’ There’s 
only one thing -- because we damn 
well loved what we did, and what 
we're doing right today. This group 
here that assembled this Hall of Fame 
has done something that will last an 
eternity. There’s nothing once we walk 
out these doors that can take this away 
from us. There’s nothing!” 

A year later, he was a member 
of the Class of 2005 in the George 
Tragos /Lou Thesz Professional 
Wrestling Hall of Fame in Newton, 
Iowa. “I started living and breathing 
wrestling in my very early teens 
he said during his speech. “Wrestling 
my life. It’s the only life I’ve ever 
known, it’s the only life I ever wanted 
to know.” 

Knowing that he was really only 
as good as the man across from him 
in the ring, he also paid tribute to his 
opponents. “Harley Race is standing 
here today because, in our business, 
you take care of one another.” 

Because that respect goes both 
ways, “Handsome” Harley Race is 
honored by his peers with the most 
pretigious award handed out by the 
Cauliflower Alley Club - The Iron 
Mike Mazurki Award 
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HARLEY RACE HONORED WITH MIKE 


SHARES THOUGHTS ABOUT PAST WINNERS 


In June, 2006, Harley Race becomes only the 15" wrestler ever 
honored with the Cauliflower Alley Club’s top award, the Iron Mike 


Mazurki Award. 


The eight-time NWA World Champion is no stranger to awards, and 
is already a member of the Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame in Amsterdam, 
NY (Class of 2004) and the George Tragos/Lou Thesz Professional 
Wrestling Hall of Fame in Newton, Iowa (Class of 2005). 

“Like I said with every award that I’ve gotten, it’s always fabulous 
when a group of your peers honor you for anything,” Race said. “The 
Iron Mike Award, I guess as far as awards are concerned, would be the 
highest in wrestling. Of course it makes you feel good.” 

But what surprised him the most wasn’t that he won the award, it 
was who got there before him: Terry Funk, the honoree in 2005. “That’s 
the first time Terry’s ever jumped over the top of me on anything.” 

Harley Race shared some of his thoughts on the past Iron Mike 
Mazurki Award winners with Wrestling Revue: 


Terry Funk: “My left eye had 30- 
some stitches after a chain match with 
him. Terry is probably of all the guys, 
one of the toughest, one of the most 
charismatic people that I’ve ever met. 
He’s just a great, great guy. I’ve known 
Terry since he was just headed in to 
college, as I came in down there as the 
booker for Dory Funk Sr. in 1969.” 


Bobby Heenan: “He came from 
the same side of the road that I did. He 
started helped to support his family 
when he was 15 years old. He went 
on from that to become the greatest 
one-line guy that’s ever been involved 


by Greg Oliver 


in wrestling. I have nothing but total 
respect for him.” 


Killer Kowalski: “There aren’t 
enough adjectives in the dictionary to 
describe Kowalski. Kowalski is a great, 
great guy. I met him for the first time 
in the early ‘60s when he came in to 
Minnesota when Larry Hennig and I 
were together.” 


Mad Dog Vachon: “Him and [Dory 
Funk] Senior would be close when it 
came to the toughness part.” 
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Stu Hart: “Stu Hart was the 
father of 12 kids, and a grandfather 
to probably every wrestler that’s ever 
entered Canada, and a lot of the guys 
who came back and forth from there. 
Stu was the type of a person that if he 
liked you, you could see that father 
figure appear real quickly. He was just 
a prince of a guy and one hellacious 
loss to the wrestling business.” 


Ray Stern: “I never got to know 
Ray all that well. Ray was still going 
pretty decently in the late ‘60s, but I 
never got to know Ray. I’ve never heard 
anyone have a bad thing to say about 
him. As you know in this business, if 
there’s any bullshit out there about 
you, somebody’s going to tell it.” 


Jesse Ventura: “He was about as 
ood a wrestler as he was a governor.” 
8 


Lou Thesz: “I only wrestled Thesz a 
couple of different times, and they were 
both in tag teams. The ultimate two 
egos, Verne Gagne and Thesz wrestled 
Hennig and myself in Chicago, then 
once again in Milwaukee. Thesz was 
Thesz. He was a guy that’s got a legacy 
that no one will be able to tarnish and I 
don’t think there are very many people 
that would have a whole lot bad to say 
about Lou. In my opinion, Gagne is the 
same type character.” 


Tom Drake: “Tom’s another one 
that I never really got to know in the 
wrestling business. But as a person, 
Tom’s always been great to me and 
hopefully I’ve treated him with the 
same respect.” 


Dick Beyer: “Dick Beyer has 
probably made more money in the 
wrestling business with his mask over 
the top of his head than most people 
have made no matter how they were 
in the business.” 
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Gene LeBell: “I met Gene for the 
first time in the real early ‘60s when I 
went out to L.A. I was going to be the 
booker of L.A., and while I made a trip 
to Japan and came back, Fred Blassie 
had come home. So Freddie got the 
spot. Gene was around there at that 
point in time. I left there in ‘69 to go on 
in to Amarillo to book the west Texas 
territory. Gene was wrestling some 
then, but mostly he competing in the 
judo thing. In my opinion, Gene isa nice 
guy. I don’t know a lot of stories about 
him. I was with him up in Newton, 
Iowa this last year. He’s just generally 
a nice guy. Great storyteller.” 


= 


Vie e ueit 
Sensoli ional Galifornia; Heavyweight 


Vic Christy: “He’s similar to Gene. 

I never got to know him all that well. 

.. The only opinion you can form is the 

way they treat you, and the camaradery 

back and forth. That whole era guys 
were nice guys.” 


Hard-Boiled Haggerty: 
“Hag was a classic. I’m 
going to tell you a real 
funny story about Hag. 
Him and his ex were in the 
process of getting a divorce 
and I was in the process of 
making my second or third 
trip to Japan. He had come 
into Minneapolis and was 
working quite a bit as an 
alternate tag team partner 
with Hennig and myself. 
He wanted me to fly into 
Los Angeles a day early 
and take care of a situation 
for him over this divorce 
that he was going through. 
I said, ‘Hag, there ain’t no 
way on Earth I can do this. 
They’ll have me, you and 
everyone else connected 
with it doing hard time. I 
ain't getting involved in 
it.” 


Woody Strode: “Woody I don’t 
know. He got that honor before I 
started doing anything at all out there. 
Of course, you hear the names and stuff 
over the years. Again, I’ve never heard 
anyone who had anything bad things 
to say about him, so you just have to 
go with the opinion you form from 


other people and what they thought of 
him.” 
All in all, it sure could make for 


a dream card. “Quite a crew ... could 
you imagine in that group who would 
do the selling?” asked Race, knowing 
the answer. “I would probably be the 
bump guy.” 
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A Body Slamming Success... 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


Hard work paid off for this wrestling pioneer 


by Chris Bournes 


This article originally appeared in the 
March2, 2006 issue of “The Columbus 
Dispatch” (Ohio) and is used with 
permission. 


Long before the flashy World 
Wrestling Entertainment was created, 
a Columbus native was blazing a trail 
in the ring. 

Ethel Johnson battled sexual and 
racial discrimination as a professional 
wrestler during the 1950s and ’60s. 

“It was hard to be there, really, 
because everybody thought women 
were supposed to be at home, cooking,” 
recalled Ethel Johnson Hairston, as she 
is known today. 

She joined other pioneering 
women in central Ohio — including 
Ramona Israel, Lula Mae Provo and 
Marva Scott — to help make female 
professional wrestling respectable. 

Women’s freestyle wrestling, 
recognized by the Olympics in 2004, 
will make its debut this year at the 
Arnold Sports Festival, to take place 
Friday through Sunday in Columbus. 

At age 15 in 1950, Johnson was 
inspired to wrestle by her older sister, 
“Babs” Wingo (since deceased), who 
trained at a popular Downtown gym. 

“I was watching her working out 
and decided just to work out, too,” she 
said. “I used to go to the matches and 
watch them. That’s when they had the 
old Memorial Hall on Broad Street, 
and they would give everybody passes 
to go down there.” 

At 5 feet 5 inches but only 115 
pounds, Johnson — who adopted a 
stage name over her maiden name, 
Wingo — worked out three hours a 
day to compete against much larger 
rivals. 

Like her fellow wrestlers, without 
the advanced equipment that athletes 
have at their disposal these days, she 
endured a grueling regimen. 


“I remember we had these old- 
fashioned ‘roll-it’ machines, where you 
rolled it, and then you had this big, old 
medicine ball,” she said. “Everybody 
was punching you in the stomach. It 
was hard.” 


Penny Banner, who last year 
became the fourth woman inducted 
into the National Professional Wrestling 
Hall of Fame, called Johnson one of her 
toughest opponents. 

“That girl could stand still and 
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drop-kick you in the face,” said Banner, 
who lives in St. Louis. 

Johnson was small but feisty, said 
Banner, who counts the first American 
Wrestling Association women’s 
championship among her titles. 

“She was constantly on you. I was 
larger .. . (5 feet 8 and 160 pounds at 
the height of her career), and I was 
stronger, ... but she was on me.” 

Johnson entered the ring during 
what fans consider the golden age 
of women’s wrestling — the 1950s 
through the ’70s. 

She never achieved the fame of 
other pioneers such as Banner; Mildred 
Burke; or the Fabulous Moolah, whose 
exploits are chronicled in the 2004 
documentary Lipstick & Dynamite, 
Piss & Vinegar: The First Ladies of 
Wrestling. 

Yet, because she was wellrespected 
in the ring, Johnson benefited from 
similar promotions: Like other female 
wrestlers of the day, she competed 
in bathing suits and was depicted in 
pinup poses. 

She is amused by the pageantry 
and spectacle of modern professional 
wrestling. 

In her time, she said, wrestling was 
more about athleticism. 

“They had show in there, but you 
still had to be able to perform because, 
if they can take your head off, they’re 
going to take it off.” 

Unlike male wrestlers, Johnson 
and the others were sometimes denied 
licenses to compete. 

New York and California for a time 
banned female wrestling and boxing. 

“They were outlawed there because 
they felt like girls were indecent to do 
that,” she said. “It didn’t stop people 
from trying, because everybody’s 
dream was Madison Square Garden.” 

She never reached Madison Square 
Garden but challenged black and white 
opponents in every state except New 
York and California. 

Having been raised in Ohio, 
Johnson struggled to adjust to 
segregation during trips to the South. 

“It wasn’t an easy time,” she said. 
“The white girls who would go down 
there with us, they'd go to jail for being 
in the same car with you. You couldn’t 
even be on the sidewalk. If a white 
person was on the sidewalk, you had 
to get off.” 


Because of whites-only policies 
at hotels, black wrestlers often had to 
stay in the homes of other blacks when 
traveling in the South. 

Her peers, however, refused to be 
cowed by racism, Hairston recalled. 

They forfeited a match in 
Springfield, Mo., because black patrons 
were refused admission. 

“At first we thought it was because 
the house was too full, but we looked 
out there” and saw that blacks were 
being turned away, she said. 

“We decided that we weren’t going 
to work no more if they weren’t going 
to let them in.” 

The fortitude that such wrestlers 
displayed outside the ring, Banner 
said, bolstered their athletic prowess. 

“All those girls deserve 
recognition,” she said. “They were the 
pioneers. Them being ‘colored’ — I 
want to use the right term of the era 
— they really broke some real taboos. 
They had such courage and such get- 
up-and-go about them. I just really 
admired them.” 

Even though many of her bouts 
were out of state, Johnson was never 
away for more than a couple of weeks 
at a time from her 
husband, Leon, and 
their four children 
— who weren't 
told much about 


her career. 

“They didn’t 
see you going 
out here, people 
slamming you 
down,” she said. 


“You didn’t want 
them to be afraid of 
what you did.” 
Like her 
siblings, daughter 
Shelly Adams had 
only a vague notion 
of what their mom 
did for a living and 
no desire to go into 
her line of work. 
“We were 
aware that she 
was wrestling, 
but we never saw 
wrestling, never 
went to any of her 
matches,” 
Adams, 43. 


said Ethel Johnson bangs away at 
“She Gene Gordon from the WrestIng Revue Archives) 


never brought her work home.” 

When she hung up her shoes in 
1976 at 41, Johnson was content to focus 
on her roles as a wife and mother. 

“I stopped because they were 
becoming teenagers,” she said. “I 
figured it was time for me to come on 
home and look at a different life.” 

Athletes such as Johnson and 
Tricia Saunders, who will become the 
first female inductee in the National 
Wrestling Hall of Fame in June, have 
paved the way for countless young 
women, said Brian Nicola, head 
wrestling coach at West High School in 
Columbus. 

His team, which includes three 
female athletes, recently won the City 
League championship. 

“There are middle schoolers who 
look to my girls for inspiration,” 
Nicola said. “They’re hungry for role 
models.” 

Despite the lack of role models 
at the time and other obstacles, 
Hairston looks back on her career with 


fondness. 

“We loved it,” she said. “We ate it; 
we slept it; we talked about it. It was 
our life.” 


“The Masked African Lioness” (Photo by 
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Like the talent pool in any sport, 
many walk through the door, yet so 
few make the grade. Still fewer is the 
number of athletes able to sustain a 
career using their unique talents. The 
fortunate few who obtain superstar 
status are thus hailed as icons. 

In the world of professional 
wrestling, where it’s performers are 
chewed up, spit out, manipulated, 
pushed to the limit, forced to succeed 
and expected to fail, Tim Brooks is just 
happy to have survived. 

From his reluctant start in the 
business, through his tough climb to 
the top, The Killer was able to play the 
game and come out a winner. Entering 
the business without a silver spoon, he 
was able to pave his own road, using 
numerous persona along the way, until 
his hard work and determination were 
finally richly rewarded. 

He showcased his Texas 
roughhouse brand of wrestling 
worldwide to millions of fans in a 
career that spanned 3 decades. With a 
balls out style, captivating interview 
promo’s, thunderous bumps, and 
barrel chested frame, he left a lasting 
impression on millions of fans who 
loved to chant “Crazy” Brooks in his 
direction at a given moment. 

He lived hard, he played hard, but 
he worked even harder. Fellow friends 
and workers were treated to his easy 
going personality, infectious laughter, 
sense of humor, and frequent ill timed 
“Potato” dinners. The Killer loved his 
cigars big, his women small, and his 
partying over the top. 

I was fortunate to have witnessed 
his slow rise to fame when he first 
appeared in the Detroit area in 1970. 
Having written numerous articles 
with suspicious truths to their validity 
about him in Detroit’s Body Press 
program, having taken thousands 
of photographs of his ring prowess, 
driven countless miles on various road 
trips, it was fun to be in his presence, 
yet always on the lookout to expect the 
unexpected. 

It became an honor years later 
to accompany him to the ring as his 
manager for a brief period when we 
worked together on the independent 
circuit. Our careers had taken different 
paths in the late 70’s and it wasn’t until 
2003 that I was reunited with my old 
friend_at the Cauliflower Alley Club 
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WR = Dave Drason-Burzynski for 
Wrestling Revue 
KB = Killer Brooks 


WR: Good to see you my old friend. 
KB: Man, it’s been a lot of years since 
I’ve seen you. What, about 25 years? 
WR: I want to let wrestling fans know 
who you are, where you've been, and 
what you’re doing now. 

KB: Let’s talk brother. 

WR: What’s your date of birth? 

KB: Why do you wanna start out with 
a damn question like that? My date of 
birth when I got into wrestling? 

WR: No. 

KB: OK, 12/4/46 

WR: What was your hometown? 

KB: Waxahachie, Texas 

WR: How about school, elementary 
and high school? 

KB: Waxahachie, Texas 

WR: Any college? 

KB: The college of hard knocks, Killer 
Brooks University. 

WR: Any military? 

KB: US Army, 3 years, I was a MP in 
Europe. Then called me “The Goon.” 
Whenever there was a bar fight, I’d 
be the first one in there busting it up, 
busting heads. 

WR: What about your parents? 

KB: One each. (laugh) You like that. 
One each. My father was a construction 
worker, my mother worked at home. 
WR: When you were growing up, did 
you play any other sports? 

KB: Football, baseball. In the Summer 
time, I got to wrestle with my Uncle, 
Farmer Jones. Every Summer he'd 
take me and my other cousins, Dick 


Murdoch and a few others, we'd get 
up about 8 in the morning, put a little 
canvas on the ground. He’d take and 
beat the shit out of us, stretch us, throw 
us around, show us a few holds. 

WR: That was your first contact with 
the sport of wrestling then? 

KB: Yes. 

WR: Did you watch it on TV? 

KB: Oh yes, when I was in the 1st or 
2nd grade, I’d gone to see my Uncle 
wrestle. 

WR: Any favorites you had back 
then. 

KB: Oh sure, Terry Funk, Lou Thesz, 
Gene Kiniski, Pat O’Connor. 

WR: How did you get started in 
wrestling? 

KB: I went to my cousin, Dick 
Murdoch, his mother’s funeral, and 
he says to me to come up to Nashville 
with him where he was working, go to 
some of the towns, knock around for 
a couple weeks. We did that, then he 
left Nashville for Amarillo. I was in 
Amarillo for a couple of weeks, and we 
went to the matches in Odessa. 

I was standing by the entrance 
where all the bad guys came in, and 
Murdoch says, ‘Hey Tim, come over 
here.’ He says one of the guys last night 
went across the border in Mexico and 
didn’t make it back. We need a body. 
We need to you to wrestle in the Battle 
Royal. Other than messing around 
with my Uncle and stuff, I didn’t know 
much, especially not enough to get in 
the ring. 

I told Dickie, ‘Nah, I don’t wanna 
do it,’ but Terry Funk says ‘Come on, 
bring him back here, bring him back 


here.’ 

I go back there and Terry says, 
‘You’ ve got to man, we need you.’ They 
take me back into the dressing room, 
and I’m in the dressing room, and at 
the time I had long hair. You remember 
Duke Miller? He was a barber back 
then, and he gets his clippers out. They 
gave me a haircut right there. They cut 
my hair short man, like points. They 
put vaseline, like grease, put it in my 
hair. It was real short, made it stick 
up like points. They gave me a pair 
of yellow and green trunks, no boots, 
somebody gave me a sheep skin rug 
that was over the front seat of their car. 
That was my ring jacket. I said, ‘What 
am I gonna do out there?’ They said, 
‘Don’t worry, we'll take care of you’. It 
went about 10, 15 minutes, the Battle 
Royal. 

WR: So, this was in Odessa, Texas? 
KB: Yup, Odessa, 1969, early part of 
1969. So I go out to the ring, 12 or 14 
guys, and all of them beat the shit out 
of me, kick the hell out of me, beat my 
ass. And I mean beat the shit out of me 
man. I was doing them a favor but you 
knew how it was back then, not like 
today. They all punched and beat the 
crap out of me, physically threw me 
over top rope onto the floor, and they 
carried me back to the dressing room. 
WR: And you loved every minute of 
it? 

KB: No! But I got my 2 bits, got myself 
a six pack, I loved that. Yeah, I got 
my payoff, that was good. That was a 
Tuesday night. 

WR: When was the next time you 
wrestled? 
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“Outlaw Tim Brooks” warms up outside the 
Big Time Wrestling TV Studios. 


KB: Friday, they came to me and said 
somebody is not gonna make it to 
TV tomorrow in Amarillo, you gotta 
wrestle a singles match with Dory 
Funk Jr. I said what, ‘No way man.’ 
They said ‘Dickie is gonna take 
you home tonight, show you how 
to tie up, just don’t worry, Dory will 
take care of you.’ I had a 15 minute 
match with Dory on TV, it was good, 
Everyone spoke highly of him, he was 
real good, he never had a bad match. 
WR: When did you first realize that 
you first made it in the business? 
KB: First time I thought I accomplished 
something, did something, I would 
say, (pause) How many does the Cobo 
Arena hold? 
WR: 12,000 or so. 


Two trademark cigars - Manager Eddie Creachmann and Killer Brooks. 


KB: I’d say when I was partners with 
The Sheik. It was a cage match if I’m 
not mistaken. I think it was against 
Firpo and Bruiser. Bruiser’s opposition 
went out of business, he came over 
to Cobo for a couple of shows. You 
remember when that happened? 

WR: Oh yeah, like it was yesterday. 
KB: I was The Sheik’s partner in a 
cage match and the place was sold 
out. That’s when I figured I had finally 
accomplished something. 

WR: But you had main events at Cobo 
and other cities around the territory. 
KB: Yeah, but it never really dawned 
on me until that night. 

WR: What was life like on the road 
back in them early days? 

KB: It was hard. It was hard because 
we never flew. The guys today always 
fly, we always drove. You know what 
it was like then. We made lots of trips 
together. We drove 200, 300, sometimes 
500 miles in a car. 

WR: Yes, because we’d go from 
Detroit, to Dayton, Toledo, Toronto, 
Cincinnati, West Virginia, Buffalo, 
Utica. 

KB: Yeah, it was tough because your 
body was stiff and you’d have to drive 
200, 400 miles, and then you’d have 
to wrestle again, and do it again and 
again. You know, back in the 70’s, you 
didn’t get days off. Very rarely did 
we get a day off. You damn near had 
to have a broken bone to get off, and 
then sometimes, you didn’t get off and 
you'd wrestling with a broken ankle or 
something. 

WR: Then we had our biggest days 
like Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Years. We'd do 2 shows in 2 different 
cities each of 
those days. 

KB: Those were 
big days. If you 
had the flu, a 
cold, VD, you’d 
better be there. 


Small things 
like that didn’t 
matter. Those 
were good days. 
Good shows, 
big crowds. 
WR: Your 
payoff must 
have been 
about $4000 for 
the day. 


KB: (Major blank stare) 

WR: I don’t know about you but that’s 
what I got. 

KB: (Eyes open wider than Bull Curry’s 
eyebrows) Who were you working for 
man. (Laughs) 

WR: What would you consider your 
best match of all time? 

KB: Let me pick two out. I don’t know 
if it was my best match, but it was 
my most enjoyable match I thought. I 
was young, and I learned more about 
wrestling in this one than any single 
match, and it was my first one hour 
draw, with Tony Marino in Toledo, 
Ohio. Ilearneda whole lot in that match. 
My other, probably my best match 
was in Japan, in front of 50,000 fans. 
Me, Terry Funk, Dory, Harley Race, 
Jack Brisco, and another champion, 
I can’t remember who it was now. It 
was a 6 man tag match. 5 out of the 6 
guys in the ring were a former NWA 
Champion. What a match that was, 5 
champions in that ring. I was pleased 
the promotion thought enough of me 
to put me in that match. 

WR: What would you say was your 
worst match? 

KB: I don’t know. You know what? 
That’s a tough one. They certainly 
weren't all Mona Lisas, you know 
what I mean. Let’s go on, maybe one 
will come to me. 

WR: What was your favorite city to 
wrestle in? 

KB: Dayton, Ohio 

WR: Who was your favorite guy to 
work with? 

KB: I made a lot of money with Tony 
Marino. Terry Funk also, lots of great 
matches. 

WR: Who did you like to pal around 
with? 

KB: Bruiser Brody. I became rowdy, a 
rule breaker. I didn’t do everything a 
promoter wanted me to do. Cost me a 
lot of money too. If I had a great match 
and they didn’t give me the right money 
for it, I'd just leave. Promoters didn’t 
like that. That’s why I liked Brody. He 
did the same thing. You know how he 
died didn’t you? That’s the reason he 
died. The promoter killed him. 

WR: Who was your least favorite guy 
to wrestle against? 

KB: I'll give you two I’d say “oh 
shit” to when I found out I was going 
against them. Moose Cholak and Hans 
Schmidt. Man, they were stiff. Big and 
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stiff, lots of potatoes. Well, they may 
have been receipts instead of potatoes 
because I was a bit stiff too. They were 
just giving me receipts. But then again, 
a lot of guys probably said ‘oh shit’ 
too when they found out they were 
working with me. 

I was a hard worker, like Sheik, 
Butcher. Lots of guys didn’t like 
working that way. Back in the early 
‘70s, there wasn’t a lot of extreme. Most 
of the guys back then were trying to be 
technical, you know that. But we made 
money. You know, if you got a territory 
and you have 5 or 6 technical baby face 
matches a night, you ain’t gonna draw 
nothing. 

WR: I remember Sheik telling me one 
time, he went to St. Louis to wrestle 
for Sam Muchnick, and he was going 
to do a blade job there, and Muchnick 
told him flat out no, not in his town. 
He looked Sam straight in the eye and 
told him, ‘Sam, red means green.’ 
KB: He was right. Sheik believed in 
that. He didn’t just say it. 

WR: You juiced a lot yourself, did you 
like doing that? 

KB: Doesn’t matter if I liked it or not. 
I wanted to be like The Sheik, because 
when I watched him, I watched his 
wrestling. He got the most heat of 
anybody in our business. I didn’t 
look at juicing good or bad, it was a 
necessary part of the match. 

WR: I always said, going out with 
The Sheik was the most exciting part 
of my career, but walking back to the 
dressing room after his matches, was 
the scariest. Did you fear anything 
during your career? 

KB: During some of my matches, my 
adrenaline would flow at such a fast 
pace. Sometimes things would get out 
of control and the whole crowd would 
squeeze up to the ring. When chaos 
would take place, you felt trapped 
in the ring. They would jump up on 
the ring apron. You didn’t want them 
getting in the ring with you, but you’d 
have to knock 5 or 6 of them off the 
ring apron. 

There was a lot of stabbings and 
cuttings back then. Not much now. But 
that stuff scared me a little. I’ve been 
stabbed a couple of times, hit in the 
head with flashlight batteries. This one 
time in San Antonio, somebody put a 
fishhook on a rob, cast it into the ring 
from about 12 feet out, caught me in 


the shoulder. They yanked it 2 or 3 
times. Ouch, man. 

I was in Corpus Christi one time, 
going under the name Killer Brooks 
Gonzales. We were in a tag match 
against Jose Lothario, and it didn’t 
take much to piss off those Mexicans 
anyway. They stabbed my partner in 
the stomach, and they threw something 
at me. I saw this liquid coming at my 
face, I tried to dodge it, but it got me in 
both eyes, went up my nose and into 
my mouth. It was so strong, it took my 
breath, both eyes were blinded. I told 
the police my partner was stabbed and 
something blinded me. 

They started throwing chairs 
and stuff. So they got like 6 police 
to surround us toget us back to the 
dressing room. Took us to the hospital, 
took care of my partner, but come to 
find out, the guy who threw the stuff 
on me, he threw a jar of jalapeno juice. 
Too much stuff happened back then to 
remember it all. 

WR: What would you say was your 
worse ring injury? 

KB: Probably a dislocated shoulder 
and a fracture in my neck. 

WR: Who in the sport did you not get 
an opportunity to wrestle but wished 
you had? 

KB: Probably Lou Thesz. I say that 
because he was one of the greatest. 
Probably would have been a good 
match. I would have liked that. 

WR: What would have been your one 
pet peeve about wrestling back then? 
KB: The way the promoters controlled 
us. They controlled our lives, the 
amount of money we made, how 
much we could see our family. They 
controlled where we worked, when 
we worked, and if you did something 
they didn’t like, they would get 
together and blackball your ass, and 
make it harder. I don’t know if you 
knew they did that or not. They had 
so much control over the boys. I hated 
the way they destroyed some of us. 
I’m not blaming drugs or alcohol. If 
you did that, it was your business. But 
even today, mentally, they’re still like a 
prisoner. This business tears our body 
up, cripples us for life. Did you know 
that wrestling has the highest rate of 
suicide, more than any other pro sport? 
There must be a reason for it. 

WR: Are you blaming the promoters 
for it? 


KB: I’m just saying that they had 
such control over us. I know how the 
Marine Corps does things, and the 
Army does things, they take a young 
person and break them down, drive 
them into the ground, take everything 
they have away from them. Then they 
drive them back up the way they want 
to, teach them what they want. You 
follow me? 

They take their respect away from 
them, like being brainwashed. We all 
knew, and you knew too, that we had to 
get on that TV or you weren't going to 
make it. They used that on us too. You 
didn’t just wrestle on TV. They made 
you hang around and wait, didn’t pay 
you or nothing. They made you crawl 
to get to the top, and it was hard to get 
up there. They used that TV brother, 
like a carrot tied on a long stick. Hung 
it out in front of us donkeys, making 
us chase that damn carrot. That’s the 
way they used TV. And you knew if 
you didn’t make it on TV, you were not 
going to be a star. 

They manipulated us, took our 
respect, took our minds, or hearts and 
our souls. They took everything from 
us. But what could we do about it. 
WR: If you could have changed 
anything about it, what would it be? 
KB: The main thing that I’d changed 
is, those TV tapes, video tapes, all 
the stuff that’s being sold and shown 


“Crazy Brooks” steps into the rings and ignores 
the taunts of thousands of Cobo Arena fans. 
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in the third world markets, on the 
internet, at shows. Everyone that was 
on one of those tapes should have been 
given residuals. If they would have 
started that back in the ‘60s, look at all 
the money the boys would have now. 
That’s one thing. 

Another thing I would have 
changed is, we would have had 
some kind of retirement. Something, 
anything. We should have made more 
money from our matches, and maybe 
some sort of retirement. That’s what 
I'd change. 

WR: What’s your favorite road story? 


KB: I'll tell you this one. Me, Dick 
Murdoch and Dusty Rhodes, the Killer 
and the Outlaws. 

When I first got up into Ohio, 
probably about 1970, I came there 
first as a referee. The three of us left 
Toledo headed up to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. Every day when they would 
pick me up, we’d go to the beer store 
and fill up this big cooler. 

The redneck Dickie had this big 
Mercury Marquis. This cooler was as 
big as the trunk. We’d put two or three 
cases of beer in there and about 10 
bottles of Boones Farm, and we iced 


Killer Brooks in the corner for his boxing match against Tony Marino. 


it down. Now, we never drank before 
the matches cause we were all serious 
about making it as pro wrestlers, and 
we weren’t going to go there drunk. 
The booze was for immediately after 
the show. That way we didn’t have 
to mess around, going to look for 
anything after the show. 

We were driving back from Sault 
Ste. Marie, we started drinking that 
beer, that wine, speeding, trying to 
get back home to Toledo to go to this 
country western bar. We didn’t stop on 
the way back for a long time to pee, to 
relieve ourselves at all. Didn’t stop. So 
we all decided to put up $20, and when 
we did stop, we were gonna see who 
could piss the furthest. Pretty good 
idea, right? You could win $60. 

We were always doing things in 
competition, me Dickie and Dusty. 
We always had to beat each other. So 
we held it and held it until we finally 
had to stop. We stopped, got out, and 
another car full of wrestlers saw us, so 
they stopped. So they were watching 
us, and they started making side bets. 
So we’re standing on the side of the 
highway, a 4 lane one with a divider. 

So Murdoch whips his out and 
starts peeing, makes it about a lane 
and a half. A full lane and a half. Not 
bad, right? Well Dusty gets up and 
says, ‘Hell, I’ll beat that.’ The Dream 
gets his out, shot it out man. Dream’s 
arched up and while standing on the 
shoulder, everyone starts screaming. 
It went up over one lane, over another 
lane, and into the ditch in the middle. 
He beat the heck out of Dickie, boy 

Dream started jumping up and 
down saying, ‘I got it, I got it. Gimme 
the money.’ I was left. 

I said ‘I gotta beat these bastards’. 
Now we drank a lot of beer, and a 
bunch of wine, and I started to squeeze 
it off man. I pushed it off so hard my 
kidneys started hurting. I pushed and 
I squeezed so hard I was about to pass 
out. I let it go, and this is the truth, you 
can ask the Dream. It shot across one 
lane, went across the second lane, over 
the ditch, on to the other lane on the 
other side, past the 4th lane, and onto 
the shoulder all the way on the other 
side. I know you don’t believe that 
man. I got the $60, everyone jumped. 
up and down, screaming and hollering, 
and that was the talk around Michigan 
for about a year. That’s a pretty weird 
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story man, but it’s true. But it’s my 
favorite. 

WR: The three of you got your start 
together? 

KB: Yeah, after we all left Texas, we 
went up to Kansas City. I was hanging 
with them still refereeing, and as soon 
as we got there, Jim Barnett called and 
they went to Australia. So I stuck it out 
there for about a year, and when they 
came back from Australia, they went 
up to Michigan. They called me and 
said they talked to this guy up here in 
Michigan named The Sheik. He could 
use you. He is a real good guy to work 
for, so I went up there. 

WR: But when they first got to Detroit, 
they weren’t a tag team yet. Dick was 
working singles and Dusty was going 
under the name Dusty Runnells. 

KB: Right, that was before I got there. 
When I got there, they were The 
Outlaws. 

WR: And when you got there, you 
did some refereeing, and wrestled as 
a jobber. 

KB: Your right. Do you remember all 
the names I wrestle as up there. Wore a 
mask too. Do you remember? 

WR: Yes, I think I can name them 
all. First Tim Brooks, as a ref and a 
wrestler. Then, The Bounty Hunter, 
all dressed in black, with a hangman’s 
noose. 

KB: I think before The Bounty Hunter, 
I was The Rebel. Tim Brooks with the 
rebel flag. 

WR: I have pictures of that, you’re 
right. Then Killer Brooks and Crazy 
Brooks. Which was your favorite of 
them all? 

KB: Crazy Killer Brooks. That’s when 
I started moving up, making some 
money. 

WR: What did you like to do during 
your time off? 

KB: Crash. We didn’t get much time 
off, and when we did, we were at the 
studio or the office doing TV promos 
for the 25 or so towns. You remember, 
you'd have to do an interview for 
each town, 4 or 5 hours of non stop 
interviews. 

WR: Remember when we had a few 
close towns, we’d play some golf? 
KB: You remember that? Yeah, we'd 
play some golf. You, me, Jack Cain, 
George Posniak. You were skinny back 
then. 

WR: I recall a time, you would always 


be on my ass about being skinny. We 
were on the road going somewhere, 
and we stopped at a Bonanza. 

KB: I'll tell you who was with us then. 
Karl Von Shotz. I remember that. 

WR: You were going to show me how 
to put on some weight. We are at this 
Bonanza, you bought me a steak. 
When I started to eat it, you said, hey 
man, you're cutting it in too small of 
pieces. You said to start cutting it in 
big pieces, and I’d put some weight 
on. 

KB: You didn’t buy that did you? 

WR: I tried it but it didn’t do anything. 
But 20 years later, look what you did 
to me. (Weighing 220 now as opposed 
to 135 then) 

KB: See, it finally worked. (Laughs) 
That’s why I couldn’t recognize you 
when I first saw you here, you used 
to be this big around. (making an OK 
sign). I bet you back then you couldn’t 
have had a 27, 28 inch waist. Long wavy 
hair. I tell you, it took me about 3 hours 
to remember who you were. It didn’t 
look like you and I couldn’t place the 
face. I didn’t want to tell you cause I 
was embarrassed man. I knew I knew 
you well, but I thought you were some 
dude passing himself off as my old 
manager. It just didn’t look like you. 
You were the kid of our group man. 
You were a baby. You were the young 
kid, trying to worm your way in there. 
And you wanted in the business bad 
too then, am I right? You loved it. You 
came into the business at a good time. 
I’m glad you did come in when you 
did, because you had the passion for 
it, we worked together, road together. 
If you tried to 
get in it today, 
it wouldn’t be 
there same. 

WR: I don’t 
think I could 
make it as a 
manager these 
days, because 
it’s a lost art 
- and my 
boobs ain't big 
enough. 

KB: The guys 
today are so 
greedy, only out 
for themselves. 
I don’t think 
they have the 


violent chain match. 


The Brooks-Marino feud included every kind of match, including this ultra- 


friendships like we did. 

WR: What do you think about the 
state of wrestling today? 

KB: It’s changed. But life is about 
change. Change comes throughout 
your life whether you like it or not. Alot 
of people knock Vince McMahon. They 
cry about what he’s done to wrestling. 
I won’t do that. I’m not gonna knock 
Vince McMahon. 

You hear a lot of guys do it. I’m not 
gonna do it because as a professional, 
you make money off of what you are 
doing for your service. If you’re a 
working man, a professional, and it’s 
your profession, you're not doing it as 
a hobby, you’re doing it for money. So 
look at the money those guys make. 
Look at the number of days they work 
a month, 12 or 14 days a month. They 
fly around, they have everything 
catered to them. They’ve got the best, 
things we never had. And look at the 
money they make. I know they all 
don’t make what Stone Cold or HHH 
make. Still, the bottom jabronies make 
about $100,000, clearing about $50,000 
or so a year. 

Back when I worked, making 
$50,000 or $60,000 a year was damn 
near unheard of. So I won’t knock Vince, 
what’s happened to wrestling. I’d like 
to see it slow down alittle bit, be a little 
bit more like it used to be. Look at the 
pay TV, the sponsors, the movies, the 
merchandise, videos, t-shirts, caps. He 
doesn’t miss a beat. Guys make money 
off that. I know Vince makes more but 
he should because he’s the man that 
put it all together. But the guys today 
are doing real good, so there should be 
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no complaining. 

WR: What about their new brand of 
wrestling? 

KB: It sucks. They don’t work a story 
in the ring anymore. All they do is 
nothing but high spots. 

WR: There seems to be no such thing 
as a true heel or baby face anymore. 
KB: Exactly right. It’s who has the 
best gimmick. No black or white. Just 
gimmicks. 

WR: Do you foresee such things as 
separate territories ever again? 

KB: It’s gonna be real hard to do. I'll 
tell you why. All the territories had 
at least one TV station. Some places 
had 4 or 5 separate shows on TV per 
week. Your UHF channels at one time 
had very bad programming, nothing 
people really wanted to watch. These 
were the channels our wrestling was 
on. 

Promoters used to be able to get 
their shows on these channels for free. 
They used to be able to barter half of 
the commercial time. The station used 
to get half and the promoters would 
get half to plug their house and spot 
shows. The wrestling paid for the 
production costs for the TV. So the 
hour air time was free. 

Now you aren’ t able to get on these 
channels anymore. They want a lot of 
money to put your show on. They are 
not going broke anymore. They have 
infomercials, religious things on there, 
reruns, better programming. So now, 
with all this stuff at their disposal, they 
don’t need to barter time anymore. 

Second of all, the big VHF stations, 
when they have football, baseball, 
hockey games, whatever, when all 
their time is booked, they buy time on 


the UHF station to show their news 
and other programs. So these stations 
are no longer available to a wrestling 
promotion like they were back in the 
‘70s. You’ve gotta pay big money. 
So how do you even begin to start 
promoting your shows without TV. 

For Vince, he can afford to go to 
a station and pay a couple thousand 
a week to get his shows on. It’s no 
problem for him. So with everyone 
buying time on these stations, there’s 
no time available for small time 
promoters. You ain’t gonna make it 
without TV. You'll just be spinning 
your wheels. 

WR: What about your wrestling 
school? 

KB: Bull Reed was my first student. I 
started training him out in my front 
yard, giving him bumps on the ground, 
in a pile of sand. This was in 1986. I 
started feeling sorry for him. He was 
working out so hard, he was so serious, 
he was my first student. I took 4 tires, 
laid them out on the ground and put a 
piece of plywood over the top of them. 
Put a piece of canvas on it and started 
bumping him on that. Then, another 
guy came so I figured I might as well 
start a school. I built a barn, then 
another building with it, built a ring in 
it. I got about 10 or 12 students and said 
I think I’m gonna run some shows. This 
was in 1988. I started a company called 
NAWA, North American Wrestling 
Association. Believe it or not, by 1989 
or 1990, I was drawing as many people, 
or more, than the Sportatorium. 

WR: Was that still Fritz Von Erich’s 
group? 

KB: Yeah, when I broke away from 
him, I was running shows two blocks 
down the road from his at a place 
called The Longhorn Ballroom. I was 
running shows two night a week, Ft. 
Worth on Monday, Dallas on Tuesday. 
My young guys were helping me, I 
got an investment here, an investment 
there. 

I got us up on Channel 39, then 
eventually on Channel 11. It was a big 
channel around there, ran in about 
30 states on cable. Always thought 
it would be the next superstation, go 
from coast to coast, but it didn’t. I ran 
that from 1987 until 1992, maybe 1993. 
We even took a tour and went to the 
Middle East. Hooked up with The 
Boogie Woogie Man, Tiger Conway 


Jr., John Tatum, The Iceman, bunch of 
guys. These were the guys that worked 
on my shows. 

I was beating Fritz down there. 
We had some good matches, real good 
matches. Came a time I had to stop 
though. There was a period of time I 
was coming off the road, I was pretty 
heavy into drugs and stuff. I quit a lot 
of the hard drugs, but I still smoked a 
lot. I was coming off the road. I was a 
physical wreck. 

To run this business for 5 years, I 
had a wrestling school that I worked 
two days a week, running shows two 
days a week, every week. I put a lot 
of work into those shows. I directed, 
scripted, promoted, booked, I paid for 
the TV, paid for the production, ran the 
back room, I wrestled main event. I did 
all that by myself. 

Sometimes I’d run $30,000 or 
$40,000 a month through my bank 
account, which I’d roll over into my 
business to keep the business going. 
Actually, my business was growing at 
that time, but I had a hard time paying 
my electric bills. It takes a bunch of 
money to keep running these shows, 
publicity for the shows, running 
the business, all that stuff, and I just 
couldn’t keep up with it. If my guys, 
who have more knowledge now about 
the business side of it... if they knew 
that stuff back then, to help take a 
little of the load off of me, if we could 
have gotten a couple of breaks, maybe 
we'd still have a good company to run 
shows. It was so hard, so hard. 

WR: Did you control them? 

KB: Control what? What do you mean 
control them? 

WR: Like the promoters we talked 
about who controlled you. 

KB: I don’t think so. I did not blackball 
them, nothing to slow their progress 
down. They were students, but they 
became good friends of mine. So, no, I 
don’t think I did. I may not have done 
right to everyone who came through 
my company, but I never treated 
anyone like I was treated back then. 
WR: I didn’t mean that as any 
disrespect my friend. I just wondered, 
since you now had the power, did you 
learn any lessons on how to treat your 
guys from the way you were treated. 
KB: I controlled them in a sense that I 
demanded they be professional at the 
shows, that they do their jobs right. 
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Stay in the back, don’t be going out, 
mixing with the crowd. Go in that ring, 
have a serious match. 

When it was your turn to go out 
there for your match, I wanted you to 
be ready, dressed and standing by. Let 
me put it this way. I ran my shows the 
way I thought we should run them. 
Ask anyone how my shows were run, 
compared to the other independent 
promotions, and they will tell you 
there was absolutely no comparison. 

rll tell you one thing. In my 
dressing room, they gave me respect. 
There was respect in there. If not, I 
showed them the door. Handed them 
their stuff and showed them the way 
out. Even some of my friends. Business 
is business. I had to approach things in 
a professional manner. Curtain jerk 
man, you had to be there on time. If it 
was a 7pm show, you had your ass there 
by 6. That was my type of control. 
WR: Do you watch any of today’s 
wrestling? 

KB: I might catch Raw or something 
like that, just to be able to talk in line 
to my students about it. That’s all they 
know. So I have to know what going 
on just to be able to communicate with 
my kids. 

WR: Anyone impress you at all? 

KB: I like HHH, Stone Cold, The Rock. 
But the two Mexican kids, I really 
like them. Chavo and the late Eddie 
Guererro. All pretty good workers. 
WR: If you were promoting a show 
today, tell me what would be your 
three main events, using any guys 


much as his!” jokes Dave. 


Killer Brooks and manager Dave Drason in one of 
rial stints. “In this picture, Brooks just learned my payoff was twice as 


Dave's early 


you'd like, living or deceased? 

KB: I think I would have The Sheik - 
vs- Bobo. Sheik could get in there and 
get a lot out of Bobo. I always loved 
watching their matches. Harley Race 
vs. Jack Brisco. That would be a great 
one. Maybe Terry Funk vs. Johnny 
Valentine. 

WR: What would you say has been 
the highlight of your career? 

KB: I don’t know what the highlight 
would be, I had so many great ones. 
I had fun being teamed up with Piper 
up in the Pacific Northwest. We had a 
good team. We set that place on fire. 
Me and Piper would go up against 
Easy Ed and Buddy Rose. Anything 
we did was drawing them in. That was 
a special time. I had fun being teamed 
up with Bruiser Brody and Abdullah 
the Butcher in Japan. Larry Zybysko 
too. But everything clicked for me in 
the Pacific Northwest. I made so many 
good friends in this business, traveled 
around the world, I’ve enjoyed it all. 
WR: On a scale of 1 to 10, how would 
you rate Tim Brooks? 

KB: I’d rate myself a 10. (Laughing) To 
be honest, I know I wasn’t the best, but 
I know this. Being realistic, at one time, 
I know I could draw money. I was so 
hot in Ohio, I was hot in Michigan. 
I owned Dayton, Ohio. That place 
belonged to me and Tony Marino. The 
only other person who could draw 
money in that city was The Sheik. So, 
I’d rate myself about a 7 or 8. 

WR: What will you always remember 
about the sport of wrestling? 
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KB: The Sheik, best heel of all time. 
Bobo, Luis Martinez, Pampero Firpo, 
Harley Race: one of the best ever, Tex 
McKenzie: great guy, one of the best 
gimmicks of all time, Dick Murdoch, 
Dusty Rhodes, Bruiser, the good Dr. 
Jerry Graham: probably the craziest 
guy in the business, Killer Kowalski, 
Stu Hart, Tony Marino, Heather 
Feather: man what a gimmick. I 
remember her, all dressed in pink, big 
lollipop, weighed 350 pounds, sweet 
girl, great gimmick. 

Iremember promotoers Les Ruffin, 
Frank Tunney, you know he was 
alright. You could always go to Toronto 
and knew you were always gonna 
make $175 to $250. That was good 
money back then for one days work. 
He’d always have food and booze for 
the boys after the show when you got 
your payoff. At the Sheraton-Cadillac 
in Detroit too, he’d always treat us, 
pay the bar tab for the boys. 

I can’t forget Bull Curry -look how 
long his gimmick lasted, made a lot of 
money, one of the greatest gimmicks 
of all time. Look at his longevity, how 
long he sold tickets. He was so skinny 
at the end, but he was great. He looked 
like he should have been a character 
on Sesame Street. Ernie Roth, Bobby 
Heenan, and I can’t forget you man. I 
loved the time we wrestled together at 
the Tam O'Shanter in Toledo. One of 
the funniest things I ever saw. (see last 
issue of Wrestling Revue for full story) 
Hey brother, let’s go party! 


Killer Brooks and Dave Drason-Burzynski reunite in this 2005 photo. 
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In this issue, I will do a little history 
of this publication and the publications that 
were merged into it so I will attempt to do this 
— mainly from memory some of which goes 
back over forty years so I want to apologize 
in advance for anything that is incorrect and 
incomplete. I so wish I had kept a diary over the 
years as sometimes facts and dates may be a bit 
out of place. I also apologize to anyone whose 
name is spelled wrong or who is left out of this 
history. 


I founded Pro Wrestling Enterprises in 
1959 when I became involved in promoting 
professional wrestling matches. I first 
used The Wrestling News name (among 
others) on the programs that I published. 
I registered the title with the US Patent 
Office and eventually used it as the name 
of the national publication I established in 
1972. 

The Ring Magazine was founded by Nat 
Fleisher in 1922 as a boxing and wrestling 
publication - mainly on boxing but with 
a wrestling section.Before World War II 
Stanley Weston was doing the wrestling 
section until he went into the service. I 
started contributing to the wrestling section 
in 1959 sending them news about our 
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promotions here in Minnesota. Fleisher’s 
son-in-law Nat Loubet was then running 
the wrestling section. In 1963 The Ring’s 
Wrestling Magazine was established by Ring 
Corporation as a separate publication with 
Loubet as editor. I contributed regularly to 
it — I believe I had a feature in the very first 
issue. In 1979 The Ring’s Wrestling Magazine 
was merged into The Wrestling News — more 
on that later. 

In the ‘50s Stanley Weston and Joe 
Weider started a publication called Boxing 
& Wrestling which lasted a few years. 
When that went out of business, Stanley 
Weston went to work for Champion Sports 
- a company owned by Abe Glick and 
Jacob Rosenthal - as editor of their Boxing 
Illustrated-Wrestling News magazine. In 
1959 they started a new publication called 
Wrestling Revue. I also contributed to this 
publication. Wrestling Revue was merged 
into The Wrestling News in 1982. 

In the mid 1960s, Weston left Wrestling 
Revue and started his own company 
publishing Wrestling Illustrated and several 
other wrestling titles. I also contributed to 
that publication but Weston had me use a 
different last name as he wanted to look 
different so I was listed as Norman Herbert 
in Wrestling Illustrated. 

By this time my program 
publishing business had 
expanded and I was asked 
by Abe Glick to become an 
associate editor of Wrestling 
Revue and work only for them as 
far as national publications were 
concerned. As for my program 
publishing business, they said I 
could continue to do that on my 
own. I’m not sure my programs 
were great by today’s standards 
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chief of Wrestling Revue. 

Then I got a call from Vince McMahon 
Sr. who was the president of Capitol 
Wrestling — a booking office in Washington, 
DC, that supplied wrestlers to promoters 
throughout the northeast saying that 
my programs were better than what the 
promoters he worked with and hed like 
to see me expand my program publishing 
business into his area 

Here is a bit about the history of 
Capitol Wrestling as I heard it from others. 
This was a company started by Toots 
Mondt many years before. McMahon 
Sr. got a job there as office boy due to his 
father Jess’s influence (Jess was very active 
in boxing and was at one time the boxing 
matchmaker for Madison Square Garden). 

Vince became very good friends with 
Antonino Rocca who was Mondt’s top 
star in the 1950s and convinced Rocca to 
leave Capitol Wrestling and start a new 
promotion with him which they did. They 
ran two or three shows headlined by Rocca 
in New Jersey in partnership with Willie 
Gilzenberg on the same night as the big 
shows at Madison Square Garden and 
outdrew the Garden. 

Mondt, who was getting older, offered 
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but they certainly were better 
then what was out there before. 
Sometime after that, Glick 
and Rosenthal sold Champion 
Sports to Bert Randolph Sugar 
who asked me to move to New 
York and become the editor-in- 


“W.W.W.F” became “W.W.E” — at the 
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McMahon a minority share of Capitol 
Wrestling and the title of president. A few 
years later Mondt was forced to retire by 
ill health and I believe sold his shares to 
Gorilla Monsoon and Arnold Skaaland. I’m 
not sure who owned what percentage — Phil 
Zacko of Baltimore was the treasurer of the 
corporation and also a major shareholder. 

McMahon had also worked out a 
partnership on his own with Fred Kohler 
who was the major promoter in Chicago 
- they were partners at the time that Buddy 
Rogers defeated Pat O’Connor in Chicago 
for the NWA title. McMahon and Kohler 
made an attempt to establish a national 
promotion at that time but overextended 
themselves and eventually that folded. 

When I started doing programs for 
the WWWF I had to work out individual 
deals with the various promoters who 
got wrestlers from the Capitol booking 
office - Ray Fabiani in Philadelphia, Phil 
Zacko in Baltimore, Abe Ford in Boston, 
Ace Freeman and Gene Dargan who had 
towns in Pennsylvania, Willie Gilzenberg 
in New Jersey (who also was in charge of 
the programs for Madison Square Garden, 
Jack and Bill Witschi in the Providence, 
Rhode Island area, and Ernie Roth & Bob 
Harmon who ran most of the smaller shows 
throughout New England. I’m probably 
forgetting someone. 

What I did (as I had done in other 
areas) is make one basic program for the 
entire territory and change the front cover 
a line-up page for the individual towns. 
For the smaller places I just made a basic 
program and we used line-up inserts. 

I now believe this was part of a master 
plan by McMahon Sr. At one time many of 
the promoters Capitol supplied wrestlers 
to had their own television programs — for 
example Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Providence (North Attleboro), etc. Over 
time Vince Sr. convinced them to use his 
taped program into which he inserted local 
interviews for each town. Then he was 
able to move right in and take over their 
operation and leave them out of it a few 
years later. 

My program business greatly benefited 
the magazine business as well, because 
through my connections I was able to 
arrange to have Wrestling Revue sold in most 
of the arenas where my programs were sold 
— in fact I started a second magazine for 
Champion Sports called Wrestling Monthly 
which was soon doing as well as Revue. 
The only thing I did differently was that I 
made two publications into real national 
wrestling magazines. Before this most of 
the magazines devoted most of their space 
to wrestling in New York. 

When I published programs for the 
WWWF - with McMahon’s permission — I 
shortened that to WWE, my reason being 
that most major sports leagues had three 


letter names and Vince Sr. liked the idea. 
I don’t think either of us had ever heard of 
the “World Wildlife Fund.” 

For WWE programs, I had to make 
arrangements with each local promoter and 
with each concessionaire. For example, at 
Madison Square Garden I dealt with Bernie 
Herman of the Harry M. Stevens Company 
who was in charge of all concessions there. I 
would deliver the programs and magazines 
to him and after a show receive payment for 
the sales. I would then pay for the printing 
and send a portion of the money to the 
World Wrestling Federation headquarters 
in Newerk (Willie Gilzenberg’s office). 

I want to stress that my wrestling 
business was far from being a one man 
operation. Wrestling historian and current 
Wrestling Revue contributor Jim Melby was 
with me throughout most of my years in 
the wrestling business and my partner in 
most everything. There were others and I'll 
mention a few of them here. 

I met George Napolitano at Sunnyside 
arena in Queens. He was a Catholic school 
teacher at the time and also played in 
a rock band called Ox Bow Incident. I 
remember sitting and talking with him at 
a White Castle hamburger restaurant that 
was located in the middle of a street on a 
boulevard somewhere near Sunnyside. He 
wanted to become a photographer and I 
gave him a chance. I arranged for him to 
be my photographer at Madison Square 
Garden and he did a good job. 


Over time he became the writer- 
photographer of much of the WWE 
material in my publications and eventually 
the editor of my WWF programs. I also 
sent him on trips to other areas from time 
to time to do features there. George also 
started doing work for other publications. 
I offered him a chance to work full time 
for me but he decided to go with another 
magazine and worked for several wrestling 
publications over the years. 

Jeff Walton is another person I should 
mention. My first contact with Jeff came 
when I was editor of Wrestling Revue and 
Jeff was a high school student in California 
who had a fan club for Benji “The Mummy” 
Ramirez and contacted us to give publicity 
to his club. He later also had a fan club 
for Fred Blassie and started to contribute 
material on California wrestling to our 
magazine. 

Still later he applied for a job with the 
Aileen Eaton-Mike Lebell promotion office 
in Los Angeles and used us a a reference. 
They contacted us and we gave him a 
favorable report and Jeff got a job there. 
That eventually led to Jeff arranging for me 
to publish programs for that promotion for 
a time. 

Jeff and I also found we shared a 
mutual interest in old movie serials and 
the magazine Serial World was a result. 
I published the first issue in 1974 with 
Jeff as the editor. After a few issues Jeff 
decided he wanted to go on his own with 


AWA kingpin Verne Gagne was quite surprised when he tried to grab Norm Kietzer by the tie... 
Norm was wearing a clip-on! Joining in the fun is Jim Melby, who for many years worked hand- 
in-hand with Norm to produce the finest wrestling programs and magazines ever made. 
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the publication and did. Then a few issues 
later he told me he was going to fold the 
publication and I suggested we do it on 
a partnership basis which we did for a 
number of years. 

I also started Favorite Westerns 
magazine a few years later — in 1981 I 
believe — and sometime later for a short 
time Jeff came to Minnesota and worked 
as editor of that for some months. Jeff also 
edited the WWF programs during that 
period. 

When Vince McMahon Jr. asked me to 
do wrestling publications only for him and I 
declined, Jeff decided to go with McMahon 
Jr. and we split up our partnership. I don’t 
think Jeff lasted very long with McMahon 
Jr. I know he strated his own serial and 
western magazines later. 

In 1972, Brian Bukantis was doing 
programs for the promotions run by Dick 
the Bruiser and Wilbur Snyder in Detroit 
and Indianapolis and he contacted me and 
I eventually published the Stranglehold 
programs as a joint venture with Brian. I 
remember Brian stopping in my office in 
Pleasantville, New York, in 1969, either on 
his way to or from Woodstock. 

I also recall laying out a very early 
issue of Goldmine which was Brian's 
publication for people selling old records 
and the like which Brian later built into the 
most successful national record collecting 
publication of all time. And of course, 
Brian heads up the Arena Publishing, 
Inc. company that purchased my entire 
wrestling business from me a few years 
ago. 

There was also Ed Loughman - he 
was a college student somewhere near 
Pleasantville and came to our office. I had 
brought Hartley Cooper (a photographer 
from Winnipeg who did photo work 
for my AWA programs) to New York to 
see if he would like to become my staff 
photographer and work in the Pleasantville 
office. Hartley and I set up a dark room but 
after a few weeks Hartley was homesick and 
decided to go back to Winnipeg. Just a few 
days later Ed came in to my Pleasantville 
office looking for a job and that was the 
start of another long relationship. Ed was 
probably the best photographer for my 
wrestling publications over the years he 
did work for me. 

With the wrestling publications at 
Champion Sports were doing well, they 
decided to expand into doing football, 
basketball, and golf publications. They also 
dropped the wrestling section from Boxing 
Illustrated and its circulation dropped. None 
of the other publications were profitable 
and the wrestling magazines alone were 
not able to make up for the losses of the 
other publications. 

Quebecor — a printer based in Montreal 
took over ownership of Champion Sports 


and the new Publisher - Gilles Moran 
— decided that he did not need us, so Jim 
Melby and I were out of a job. 

I still had my wrestling program 
business and also a tabloid called The 
Wrestling News which was mainly a results 
publication. I made this into a magazine to 
be sold at the various arenas where I sold 
programs. I decided to use the TV Guide 
approach with regional editions of TWN 
for each area. Each area had its own cover 
and section, but most of the inside pages 
were the same for all editions. Brian and 
I even had a Stranglehold Edition of The 
Wrestling News for a time. I moved back 
home to Minnesota in the mid 1970’s 

In 1979 I was contacted by Bert 
Randolph Sugar (who had been the last 
publisher at Champion Sports when I 
worked for them) and who was now 
the publisher at The Ring corporation 
and asked to help them revive The Ring’s 
Wrestling Magazine which was not doing 
well. I went to New York and worked out a 
deal with Mr. Sugar and Ring Corporation’s 
main stockholder Dave DeBusscher (who I 
met with at his office in Madison Square 
Garden where he headed up the Knicks 
basketball team operations at the time) to 
merge The Ring’s Wrestling Magazine into 
The Wrestling News with them doing news 
stand distribution of my magazine and me 
continuing to have sole rights to distribute 
it to arenas and to sell subscriptions. 

In 1982 Quebecor put Wrestling Revue 
up for sale after running the publication 
into the ground and Ring Corporation 
bought it and asked me to merge it into The 
Wrestling News just as I had earlier merged 
The Ring’s Wrestling Magazine into The 
Wrestling News with me again taking over 
their subscription oblgations and having 
sole ownership of subscriptions and rights 
to arena sales, while they would distribute 
it to news stands. 

I called the publication The Wrestling 
News Group and alternated each month 
between the Wrestling Revue and The Ring’s 
Wrestling Magazine titles as that way each 
issue stayed on the newstands two months. 
The Ring Corporation went bankrupt a 
few years later and so The Wrestling News 
was no longer on news stands. And as the 
internet emerged as the primary source of 
information the news stand business itself 
has become much much less than it once 
was. 

When Vince McMahon Junior changed 
the whole wrestling business (more on that 
later) arena sales became a thing of the 
past. I changed The Wrestling News back 
into its original form — a tabloid newspaper 
and continued to publish it for some years 
until I sold it and my entire Pro Wrestling 
Enterprises business to Brian Bukantis who 
has since revived it. 

Now lets get back to Vince McMahon 
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In 1972, Brian Bukantis and Norm Kietzer 
teamed up to produce “Stranglehold.” 


Junior and how he changed the wrestling 
business. He came into the WWF just 
a couple of years after I started doing 
programs for them. First his father made 
him a ring and television announcer and 
gradually inserted him into the business. 
Vince Junior likes to say that his father 
would turn over in his grave if he knew 
how he had conquered the pro wrestling 
world, but in hindsight I think he actually 
executed a plan designed by McMahon Sr. 
who wanted to control the whole business. 

Remember back when Buddy Rogers 
won the NWA title from Pat O’Connor 
and McMahon partnered with Chicago 
promoter Fred Kohler tried to move into 
other areas. Vince Senior always played 
the good guy. Larry Lewis, who was Gust 
Karras’s promoter in Iowa back then told 
me that when Kohler-McMahon Sr. started 
to run cards in his area in opposition to 
him that Karras talked with McMahon Sr. 
who blamed it all on Kohler but they did 
not stop running cards until it became a 
financial disaster for them. 

When McMahon gained control of 
Andre the Giant he soon made him a 
national figure through netwok television 
appearances, an article in Reader’s Digest 
and the like. Then he made Andre available 
to other promoters all over the country 
so they would bring him in as a special 
attraction. For several years McMahon Sr. 
had me publish special posters on Andre 
and he had me send thousands of them 
to each promoter when he booked Andre. 
Therfore he was ready with one main 
eventer who would be well know and over 
wherever he decided to move in. 

McMahon Sr. also asked me to publish 
sets of trading cards of wrestlers in 1982 
with WWF stars featured in them along 
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with the top stars in other areas. He would 
have them sold at WWF events and I 
could sell them by mail and through other 
promotions I had dealings with. 

Jim Melby designed the cards using 
color photos from our files - there were 
three sets of 36 in all and they sold well 
everywhere. I still think they are the 
best sets of wrestling trading cards ever 
published. This was another way to get 
WWF wrestlers recognized in other parts of 
the country and also for McMahon to figure 
out who to go after from other promotions 
when he made his move. 

Somewhere along this time McMahon 
Sr. had me change from sending the WWF 
share of the program and magazine sales at 
arenas from the WWF office in New Jersey 
to a new corporation called Titan Sports 
located at the Cape Cod Arena (which he 
bought for his son). 

As I mentioned earlier, Ernie Roth and 
Bob Harmon had done all the ground work 
and established WWF wrestling at smaller 
cities throughout New England and they 
became very successful after working the 
area for several years. McMahon Sr. took 
their towns away from them to Titan Sports 
(headed by his son) to run. A few years later 
Titan Sports purchased Capitol Wrestling 
so in effect the other stockholders (Zacko, 
Monsoon, etc.) had their shares purchased 
by money that was basically made from the 
WWE promotions they were partners in. 

Then there was the Ali vs Inoki closed 
circuit event. McMahon worked with 
promoters all over the country to present 
this on closed circuit in their arenas. The 
other promoters were allowed to put their 
own undercard on the event but the WWF 
main events topped it off in that way 
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Often forgotten, “Wrestling Monthly” was the 
#2 mat magazine when run by Norm Kietzer. 
#1: Wrestling Revue. 


making the WWF appear to be the leading 
promotion in the world. 

The final triumph by McMahon Sr. was 
on cable television. Two promotions, the 
one headed by Paul Jones in Atlanta and 
the one headed by Joe Blanchard in San 
Antonio recognized early on the potential 
of cable television and established weekly 
programs that were getting great ratings. 

When McMahon Sr. saw this, he 
contacted promoters around the country 
and said we have to do something about 
this. He lined up more than a dozen 
promoters who agreed to send him tapes of 
their local programs and he said he would 
put together a program for cable that 
featured matches from all over. McMahon 
Sr. induced the USA network to replace 
Blanchard’s program with his program 
which for a year or so featured matches 
— selected by McMahon - from all over. 

None of the promoters realized that 
McMahon Jr. was secretly contacting top 
stars from other promotions and sounding 
them out to see which ones he could count 
on to jump to the WWF at a moment's 
notice, and those were the wrestlers from 
other promotions TV shows that just 
happened to get featured on the USA 
channel shows. 

Then when the WWE started to move 
into other territories and promote shows in 
opposition to the promoters who thought 
they were working with McMahon, Vince 
Sr. would assure his “partners” that his 
son was getting too big for his britches and 
that he was going to stop him from doing 
this. McMahon Sr. was adept at playing 
the good guy and friend while blaming his 
partner. 

He did this with Toots Mondt when he 
convinced Antonino Rocca to join him in a 
new promotion which McMahon Sr. used to 
force his way into part ownership of Capitol 
Wrestling. (Aside: when McMahon later 
replaced Rocca with Bruno Sammartino as 
the top Capitol Wrestling star, Rocca tried 
to start his own promotion in the northeast 
but was not successful. McMahon told me 
on several occasions how his first choice to 
become the new headliner was Domenic 
DeNucci and how Dominic turned him 
down because Domenic thought he could 
make more money at the time somewhere 
else — I think San Francisco.) 

I also mentioned earlier how 
McMahon Sr. played the good guy and 
blamed Fred Kohler when the Kohler- 
McMahon promotion tried to move into 
other territories. 

What Vince McMahon Jr. was actually 
doing this period was contacting local 
television stations around the country 
with the top rated wrestling programs 
and offering them more money if they 
would agree to replace their local wrestling 
program with his taped program. He was 
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The famed Olympic Auditorium in Los An- 
geles had a top-notch program thanks to the 
efforts of Jeff Walton and Norm Kietzer. 


also contacting top stars of these other 
promotions and finding out which ones 
would jump to his promotion, offering a 
bonus if they would leave by no showing 
at a big event. 

His father died around this time and 
Vince Jr. successfully launched his national 
promotion and the rest is history. He ran 
all of the other major promotions out of 
business and that is more or less the way 
things stand today. Although he now likes 
to say he is in the entertainment business 
rather then the wrestling business, the 
other things he has tried to promote such as 
his World Bodybuilding Federation and his 
football league have not been successful. 

Vince McMahon Junior has certainly 
changed professional wrestling — whether 
for the better or not is for you to decide. 


In 1972, Norm began publishing “The 
Wrestling News” and it was an immediate hit 
among nationwide wrestling fans. 
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I spent over 30 wonderful years 
in the wrestling business. From July 
of 1968 to December of 1982 I was the 
Publicity Director for pro-wrestling 
at the Olympic Auditorium. I did just 
about everything in wrestling within 
those 30 plus years, but the most fun 
I had was doing all the publicity work 
for the Aileen Eaton Enterprise at the 
famed Olympic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles, California. I worked on the 
wrestling cards and learned about a 
mysterious world that at that time few 
outsiders really knew about. 

As a publicist my job was to help 
promote the matches not just in L.A. 
but in the outlining cities of Southern 
California as well. I did the newspaper 
ads, the programs, the mailers, news 
releases etc. My favorite times were 
when I would sit in on the weekly 
meetings with the likes of Charlie “Mr.” 
Moto, Freddie Blassie, Mike LeBell and 
the legendary Jules Strongbow. 

I was 23 years old when I started 
working at the Olympic and I went 
from fan to “insider” in a matter of 
weeks. During these closed meetings 
on the 2™ floor of the old 18" and 
Grand building I sat enthralled as these 
wrestling masters plotted out the mat 
cards for several months in advance. 
After about a year I felt comfortable to 
even give my opinion of the wrestlers 
and matches that were being put down 
in our little black books. 

I would speak up if Moto asked 
my opinion of what the fans wanted 
to see. Charlie felt I was still a fan and 
wouldn’t hesitate to get my feeling of 
a match or who we should bring in to 
headline or work with. 

So it was that in the middle of 1970 
we were in the conclusion of a series 
of matches between rugged Florida 
mat star Don Carson and the famed 
blond biter Freddie Blassie. Both had 


REMEMBERING A 
“GIMMICK” 


by Jeff Walton 


been a popular tag team combination 
until the “office” decided it was time to 
split them up. On May 1 a third match 
between the two would be made. Moto 
felt something more was needed to 
spice up the event. 

At first it was decided to have a 
leather strap match, but Mike LeBell 
thought that wasn’t enough. I had 
seen a film a few nights earlier in 
which gladiators fought to a finish. 
So I brought up the idea of a “Roman 
Gladiator Death Match.” Noweveryone 
in the room seemed to be excited about 
this unique “gimmick” match. 

I told everyone that we should 
have rules, yet make it to a finish! 
The stipulations would make great 
publicity and one by one we wrote them 
down. The match would be NO TIME 
LIMIT, NO DISQUALIFICATION, 
NO DOCTOR STOPPING THE 
MATCH, NO HOLDS BARRED, 
NO REFEREE IN THE RING, NO 
SURRENDER, the best one was 
LOSER DRAGGED ABOUT THE 
RING and THERE MUST BE A 
WINNER. The way a wrestler 
won was to drag his opponent 
around the ring touching all four 
ring posts. To top it off Blassie 
must defend his Americas’ Title 
belt. How could anyone NOT 
want to see this type of match. 

I actually feel this was the 
idea that got me over in the 
wrestling office. It was a very 
unusual type of gimmick 
match for this era. We didn’t 
over kill this gimmick and only 
used it one or two times after 
this. Needless to say it was a 
real barnburner of a match 
with Blassie winning and 
retaining his Championship 
after about twenty minutes 
of bloody action. 

The highlight of the 


bout was when first Carson began 
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to drag Blassie’s exhausted body 
around the ring touching three of the 
four corner posts. The crowd of 10,400 
screaming fans loved every second and 
were on their feet thinking there would 
be a new champion and the villainous 
Blassie’s winning streak would end 
that evening. 

It was not to be, Carson was given 
a low blow by the crafty Hollywood 
blond Blassie. Down he went as he was 
just about to tap the final corner post. 
Blassie then got to his feet and started 
to drag the prone Carson to all four 
corners finally touching the last post 
and winning the match. 

I stood in the back delighted 
that I had come up with a great new 
“gimmick” that is still being used 
today. Jules Strongbow always told me 
that there was never anything new in 
professional wrestling, but I couldn't 
help feel that this was anew” gimmick” 
to add to the wrestling books. 

I still have the program from that 
night and chuckle every time I come 
across it. Take it from me, if this 
gimmick was used today it would be 
justas popular, and after some wrestling 
group reads this THE ROMAN 


GLADIATOR DEATH MATCH may 
make a return. Remember, you read it 
in WRESTLING REVUE first! 
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The Wrestling Revue Archives are filled not only with memorable photographs, but there 
is much more material, including news clippings, fan club bulletins, etc. Not every- 
thing is dated or identified. Here we present another item from the files. This issue, 


tion Bulletin” from March, 1972. 


LOOKING BACK ON 1971 


I. THE WWF AGREED TO MERGE WITH THE NWA: Toward the end of the summer it 
became known that the World-Wide Wrestling Federation, who had refused to 
acknowledge Buddy Rogers’ loss to Lou Thesz, then proceeded to recognize 
Bruno Sammartino thruout the east coast as their world’s champion after 
he defeated Rogers, once again became part of the National Wrestling Al- 
liance, with their world champion, Pedro Morales, to become a regional 
champion. After this many NWA stars begin apaearing in the eastern rings 
once more. 


II. THE NATIONAL WRESTLING FEDERATION EMERGES AS A NEW ALLIANCE WITH ITS 
OWN RECOGNIZE!) CHAMPIONS: Promoter Pedro Martinez organizes this outlaw 
alliance which is recognized in Ohio & unstate NewYork, using many of the 
same wrestlers who appear in Toronto & Detroit, two of the major wres- 
tling centers of North America. Pittsburgh, a top WWWF city & home base 
of Bruno Sanimartino begins to attract several of the NWF wrestlers. 


III. LONGSTANDING BITTER FEUDS ALWAYS SPICE UP WRESTLING. AONG THE MOST 
PROMINENT OF THE YEAR: Rufus Jones and Harley Race (Missouri-Kansas); 
Chief Jay Stronghow with the rugged blondes of the WWF, Tarzan Tyler, 
Luke Graham, and Fred Blassie; Even before losing his U.S. title in De- 
troit on May 29, The Sheik had no love for Boho Brazil and vice versa; 
AWA Champion Verne Gagne with Shozo Kobayashi and Nick Bockwinkel, two 
his top challengers; Dale Lewis and Johnny “The Grappler” Walker in 
Florida, Dirty Dusty Rhodes with Ivan Putski and Cowboy Bill Watts in the 
Ozarks; Al & Don Greene along with their manager Sir Clements found Tojo 
Yamamoto, Jackie Farao and Jerry Jarrett to he persistent enemies in Mis- 
sissippi & Tennessee; Waldo Von Erich with Johnny Powers and Dom Denucci 
(NWF) ; 


IV. IN 2 SURPRISING MADISON SQUARE GARDEN MAIN EVENTS, THE WWJF TITLE 
CHANGED HANDS: After almost 8 years as titleholder, Bruno Sanmiartino was 
pinned by Ivan Koloff (January 18) - Just 3 weeks into his first NewYork 
title defense, the conqueror of the legendary Sammartino was dethroned by 
Pedro Morales (February 8). 


V. NWA CHAMPION DORY FUNK JR. SUCCESSFULLY KEPT HIS TITLE: Some of his 
closest calls were against - Don Leo Jonathan (3-15,Vancouver), Peter 
Maivia (4-23, Los Angeles), Wahoo McDaniel (4-30,Houston), & Danny Little 
Bear (10-21, Kansas City) all gained draws with the champion. Those who 
lost because they were disqualified included - Fritz Von Erich (1-4,Ft. 
Worth), Gene Kiniski (6-7,Vancouver), Bob Roop (8-26,Amarillo), Johnny 
Valentine (9-3,Houston), & Bulldog Bob Brown (11-1,Vancouver). The Stom- 
per went to no contests with Dory in Cedar Rapids (5-9) & St.Josenh (11- 
12). In St.Louis (6-18) Johnny Valentine missed an elbow smash that cost 
him victory and Funk also took advantage when Harley Race (10-1) missed 
a leap from the top rope. Others who missed their golden opportunity to 
become the NWA Chamnion during 1971 included: Jack Brisco, Mr.Wrestling, 
Blackjack Lanza, Luther Lindsey, Hiro Matsuda, Pepper Gomez, Kangaroo 
Johnny Boyd, Johnny Weaver, Buddy Colt, Don Fargo, Ciclon Negro, Ernie 
Ladd, Sakaguchi, Rufus Jones, Boris Malenko, and Mark Lewin. 


VI. AWA CHAMPION VERNE GAGNE ALSO ESCAPED THE YEAR WITHOUT LOSING HIS TI- 
TLE: Many attribute Gagne’s remaining champion because of his infrequent 
title defenses and his many matches that resulted in his being disquali- 
fied. Verne made only appearances in Chicago during the year - 

1. (1-9) He lost to Edouard Carpentier when he tossed the flying French- 
man over the top rope, getting disqualified; 2. (4-10) Gagne won when 
Kobyashi was disqualified because his manager, the Big K, interfered; 

3. (5-15) He wrestled Kobayashi again and they went to a no contest; 4. 
(11-9) He was disqualified for flipping Nick Bockwinkel out of the ring 
over the top rope; 5. (12-30) In a rematch Bockwinkel had Gagne in a full 
nelson when Verne kicked off of the turnbuckle sending both to the mat 
where the ref ruled Nick’s shoulders were pinned. 


VII. UNFORTUNATELY EVERY YEAR DEATH SHARES THE SPOTLIGHT - WITHIN 6 
WEEKS OF ONE ANOTHER, 2 CHAMPIONSHIP TAG TEAMS WERE BROKEN UP DUE TO. 
DEATH TORRES & ELLIS THE MIDWEST CHAMPIONS AND CORTEZ & BASTIEN THE AWA 
CHAMPIONS Alberto Torres on June 17 due to injuries suffered in the ring 
against the Claw & Ox Baker, and Hercules (Alfonso Chicharro) Cortez on 
July 24 in an automobile accident. Two all-time great wrestlers suffered 
serious injuries, Whipper Watson and Danny Hodge. Fans were also stunned 
to see that two top managers split from their successful tag teams - 
George Harris from Chris Markoff & Bronco Luhich, and Saul Weingeroff 
from his masked Spoilers (Lorernzo Parente & Bobby Hart). After a long 
period of convelesence, Dandy Jack Donovan began wrestling again. 


VIII. UNLIKE NWA CHAMPION FUNK & AWA CHAMPION GAGNE, NOST PROMINENT CHAM- 
PIONS COULD NOT REMAIN TITLEHOLDERS FC TIlE ENTIRE YEAR: Jack Brisco who 
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took the Florida Hvywt. Championship in Jnnuary from Tarzan Tyler, and 
Buddy Colt who won the Georgia state title from El Mongol, probably held 
the title for a longer duration of 1971 than any other local champions. 
Here is a list of other champions during the year which I have tried to 
make accurate & in order, but no doubt omissions have occurred: 


IX. WARS TO WIN WRESTLING FANS AWAY FROM THEIR COMPETITION BEGIN IN 2 RA- 
BID WRESTLING TOWNS, MONTREAL & DETROIT: Wrestlers based in Indianapolis 
led by Dick the Bruiser began appearing at Detroit’s Olympia for promoter 
Lou Marudas offering competition for the regular NWA shows booked at Cobo 
Hall by Francis Fleser who has such top attractions as the Sheik and 

Bobo Brazil. The American Wrestling Alliance had Sylvio Samson take out 

a wrestling license and Paul Butcher Vachon began handling the bookings 
of these AWA stars, topped off by himself, brother Mad Dog & Edouard 
Carpentier. This cut into the independent wrestling shows promoted by Bob 
“Legs” Langevin. 


X. BATTLE ROYALS BECOME A MAJOR WRESTLING ATTRACTION THRUOUT THE COUNTRY: 
The first & most important of the year is the largest as well, the 22-man 
battle royal held in Los Angeles. Doug Gilbert won this year on January 
15. Gilbert as the Professor, also won a 12-man contest in Indianapolis. 
Billy Robinson also won a pair, in Milwaukee & Fargo. Haystacks Calhoun 
won the most that we found out about, taking 3 - in El Paso, Amarillo & 
Kansas City, Mo. Johnny Valentine & son Greg outlasted 12 others to split 
the money in St.Louis on Apr.6. The Skull brothers combined forces to win 
a 14-man battle in Vancouver (May 31).The late Alberto Torres won an 8- 
man contest in Omaha. Bearcat Brown won out over 29 others in Memphis on 
Oct.18. Don Fargo won out over 8 others in Memphis (Apr.19) while Frank 
Hester did the same thing in Tupelo (Apr.30). Even the WWWF held one in 
Philadelphia (Oct.23) and after 18 others had been eliminated, Tarzan 
Tyler beat Rene Goulet. Bulldog Brower outlasted 17 others in Pittsburgh 
(Sept.17). The most unlikely winner was Bobby Heenan who won a 12-man 
royal in Chicago (Sept.18). Rufus Jones gained a title match on New 
Year’s Day by winning against 13 others. 
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Welcome again “Old Schoolers” 
to more tales of high jinx and ultimate 
reality from the world of professional 
wrestling. With the Pro Wrestling 
Hall of Fame inductions in New 
York, The Cauliflower Alley Club in 
Las Vegas, Legends Wrestling here 
in Michigan, Alicia’s House Charity 
function in suburban Chicago, plus 
various reunions, legends shows, and 
autograph sessions, it looks to be a 
very busy time coming up for the old 
Supermouth. First, let’s get back to the 
bygone days and tales of the road. 


TOMMY YOUNG 


If ever there was a legend in the 
category for referees, Tommy would 
have to be placed at the top of the list. 
He came in and changed the way his 
craft was performed, elevating it to 
a new level of standards with which 
wrestling had never seen before. An 
official’s job is to control the tempo 
of a match, be seen, yet act as a sub 
character to the story plot being worked 
out in the ring. When Tommy worked 
a match, he became an intricate part of 
that storyline, never overshadowing 
the ring talent, but able to bring out 
more of a wrestler’s ring character via 
his unique style. 

Back in the day, most “3rd Man in 
the Ring” officials were older gents, 
some retired wrestlers still wanting 
to be around the sport. Others were 
State sports commission appointed 
workers, usually older and more sight 
challenged than Mr. Magoo. Being 
much younger, more agile, knowing 
the moves about to be performed 
thus being in the correct position as 
to not interfere in any way, plus a fan 
of the sport, made him an asset to the 
promotion. 

Tommy and I struck a friendship 
back when I was the writer and 
photographer for The Sheik’s Detroit 
promotion. He was a jobber putting 
guys over on many spot shows, and 
when called upon, would work the 
night refereeing the matches instead. 
We would drive together on the road 


to many of the shows, and our interests 
outside wrestling were many in the 
same. 

During our long rides, we'd 
discuss in depth our future involving 
the sport we both loved. Like those 
who had worked the business for a 
few years, he often wondered when his 
opportunity was going to come. Like 
so many before and after him, it likely 
was never going to happen. When 
opportunity doesn’t present itself, 
I often told him, you yourself had to 


make it happen. Virtually at almost the 
same time, we both were lucky enough 
to create our own destiny. 

Though I was the first to leave 
the Detroit promotion to seek better 
fortunes, Tommy followed my lead not 
long after. Ironically, a central figure in 
all of this change was a good friend of 
both of ours, George Cannon. 

George was a central figure in 
the Eddie Einhorn backed IWA rival 
independent promotion that began 
running quality shows throughout the 
country. He hand picked Tommy to act 
as their top referee. Abandoning his 
dream of becoming the next wrestling 
superstar, he flourished in his new 
found role, drawing praise from nearly 
every wrestler who was fortunate 
enough to have him officiate their 
bout. 

Though the promotion did quite 
well, it imploded upon itself, ending 
the best chance to break the stronghold 
of the long established NWA. Not long 
later, Ted Turner was about to become 
the new force in professional wrestling 
with his already established TBS cable 
network. 
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Out of work and his future 
uncertain, Tommy was lucky enough 
to have made an impression with 
NWA figureheads. Realizing they had 
an valuable asset in their midst, they 
signed Tommy to a contract. Never 
missing a beat between promotions, 
he not only stepped in to take the lead 
role as the dean of officiating in the 
NWA, he was the first true oddity as 
a referee by becoming a fan favorite 
wherever te appeared. He was a 
household name from his weekly TV 
appearances, cheered by the fans when 
he stepped into the ring, and respected 
by his peers in a sport that rarely gives 
two smegmas about the referee. 

He changed the way fans and 
workers looked at the zebra. In present 
day wrestling, anyone who has been 
fortunate to become the third man 
in the ring, owes him a great debt of 
gratitude for his pioneering efforts in 
the squared circle. 

Taking a look back, I can remember 
an incident that occurred back in his 
formative years that almost derailed 
his chances of ever reaching such fame 
and fortune. When I think about it 
today, maybe I should get a little credit 
for helping him reach his goal. Who 
knows what could have happened had 
Inot stepped in and taken control of an 
unfortunate situation that happened 
back in 1973. 

In past columns, I’ve written 
accounts of my experiences with 
Andre the Giant. Every day spent with 
this gentle giant was one for the books. 
He forever leaves you with some sort 
of lasting memory. Fortunately, mine 
were often and noteworthy. This 
incident stood out because it brought 
out a side of Andre I had never seen 
before, one so rare, it had to be seen to 
be believed. 

This particular day had us booked 
in Lima, Ohio. Since I had a big vehicle 
at the time, Andre was my constant 
riding companion. Also making the 
trip with us this day was Tommy 
Young, who was booked to wrestle on 
the card. I picked Tommy up first at his 
day job, where he often skipped out 
early to make his wrestling bookings. 
We then picked up Andre at his 
downtown Detroit hotel, where I was 
greeted with my usual “Hello boss” 
from The Giant. We headed to I-75 for 
our 3 hour ride south. 

Andre always made it a point 
to ask me about my day. Because of 
his size and notoriety, he wasn’t able 
to conduct a daily life like a normal 
person. He loved listening of my daily 
accounts, wishing all along he could 
one day do the simple things we take 
for granted. I felt for him, but then 
again, I wish I was making his dough 
and enjoying his fame. 


Having never had the chance to 
ride with him before, none less having 
him as a captive audience for this 
length of time, Tommy became quite a 
chatterbox early in our ride. He asked 
questions at lightening speed. He was 
inquisitive and he wanted to get the 
most out of the time spent in Andre 
presence as he could. At one point, he 
took his questioning of Andre’s family, 
his sister in particular, a bit too far, and 
Andre was about to have no more of 
it. 

Not even an hour into our drive 
down the highway, Andre turned to 
me and asked me to pull the car over. 
An odd time for a pit stop I thought, 
but when he tells you to pull over, who 
is to question him. As I guided my Ford 
LTD to the shoulder of the road, Andre 
opened his passenger side door, exited, 
then leaned into the back seat of the car 
where Tommy was seated. With a one 
handed execution, he pulled him over 
the top of the front seat, dragged him 
out of the car, and tossed him with ease 
to the grassy knoll along the side of the 
road. I watched in horror as my friend 
lay on the ground, not quite realizing 


Andre was a “Gentle Giant” - unless you got 
him mad, then... WATCH OUT! 


just what he had said to trigger this 
reaction, and hoping Andre didn’t 
release any more vengeance upon his 
much smaller target. 

Andre got back into the car, shut 
his door, and proceded to tell me “Let’s 
go boss.” Let’s go? Go where? He told 
me again “Let’s go!” 

I said “I can’t leave him here on 
the side of the road.” With that, Andre 
reached over with his bulky frame, put 
the car in gear, and put his size 20 slice 
on top of mine on the gas pedal. My 
vehicle left Tommy behind in a cloud 
of dust. Oh Lord, what was I do to 
now. 
With my every question, he just sat 
quietly. I kept driving, I kept pleading. 
My words seemed to go in one ear and 
out the other. He wasn’t paying me any 
attention. At this point, I asked, “What 
do I tell The Sheik when one of his boys 
doesn’t show up for his booking?” 

“TIl take care of that,” he said. How 
was he to get home? “He'll find a way,” 
he answered in a huff. It must have 
been a good three to four miles down 
the road before I finally convinced him 
to allow me to turn around and get 
Tommy back in the car. He reluctantly 
agreed only when I expressed to him 
that Tommy was my good friend and 
that I was the one who would feel the 
worst at the end of the day. 

We found him walking along the 
highway and loaded him back into the 
car. Believe me when I say, not a single 
word was uttered between the two the 
rest of the way. You could just smell 
the tension in our tiny compartment. 
I was able to make enough small talk, 
crack enough jokes, and relate some 
wrestling stories that kept Andre 
smiling in the front seat, knowing he 
wished he had eyes in the back of his 
head to give his new found enemy the 
“Stink Eye” the rest of our journey. 

Now talk about fate and odd 
coincidences, the story didn’t end 
there. Guess who had to wrestle Andre 
that evening along with a partner in 
a handicap match? You guessed right 
my friends. Tommy Young and Al Barr 
against Andre the Giant. I bet you, if 
the previous two hour pins and needle 
ride wasn’t enough to play mind games 
with Tommy’s head, imagine the few 
hours he had to sit in the dressing 
room knowing that he had to get into 
the ring with Andre. The lump in his 
throat had to be nothing compared to 
the lump his trunks must have been 
damming up. AsI watched this match 
up at the ring, I could only wonder if 
Andre put a little more oomph in his 
giant chops, or a bit more zing into his 
body slams. I didn’t ask and Tommy 
wasn’t willing to tell. 

It was only after a three hour ride 
and Andre’s typical 24 beer salute 
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to his gullet that we made it back 
to Detroit and bid all a good night. 
Tommy requested that I never mention 
this incident to anyone. From that day 
forward, it was never brought up in 
any conversation amongst us. It was 
left as another footnote to our everyday 
experiences in and around professional 
wrestling. 

I’m sure that over the years, he had 
to have refereed one of Andre’s matches 
while working in the Crockett’s NWA 
territory, where both worked quite 
often in the ‘70s and ‘80s. Tommy 
and I shared an apartment in the 
suburbs of Detroit back in the mid ‘70s 
when I worked various independent 
promotions in this area, he working 
mostly in the South. During our two 
eek of sharing said abode, I must 

ave seen him only on two occasions, 
totaling maybe a week or so. He 
always paid his share of the rent but 
it was like I had the place to myself all 
that time. He ended up moving down 
to Charlotte, NC and I to another place 
in Detroit. It was to be the last time I 
saw my old friend. 

I was always proud to see him 
whenever he appeared on TV or in the 
wrestling rags. Sadly, I understand his 
career was cut short when he suffered 
a neck injury taking a P during 
a match Long retired from the sport, 
still living somewhere down South, 
I saw he had recently appeared at 
a legends wrestling reunion. I tried 
making contact with him, to no avail, 
but after all these years, I consider him 
a good friend. Many one day we will 
meet again. It will be then that I bring 
up this story after all these years, in 
hopes of adding more to this once in a 
lifetime adventure. 


MONTREAL PART 2 


Some issues ago, I related my 
story to you on the hellish experience 
I had getting to and from Montreal 
one snowy weekend. I found it hard to 
conjure up anything positive about that 
experience but this story will be my 
final exclamation point to the whole 
saga. It is the one saving grace from the 
whole episode that I can actually laugh 
about to this day. 

Having driven for countless hours 
through a January blizzard on the 401 
Highway from Detroit to Montreal, 
accompanied by my mates Luis 
Martinez, Frenchy Martin, and Don 
Ross, we had finally arrived at out 
hotel at 4 in the morning. We arrived 
only to find out that our reservation 
had been given away many hours ago 
due to our tardiness and the inability to 
contact the hotel. After much haggling 
and a lot of grousing, they were able 
to grant us a room, albeit only a single. 


Yes, one bed to be shared amongst us 
four. 

Having to awaken in but a few 
hours, the first thing we did upon 
entering the room was quickly 
dismantling the bed. We threw the 
mattress down to the floor, leaving 
the box spring in place. Luis & Ross 
took dibs on the mattress while 
Frenchy and I huddled together on the 
uncomfortable box spring. We hope to 
just relax, get a few hours sleep, and 

ead to the television studio to record 
4, one hour tapings of wrestlings 
finest. 

Just before the lights were turned 
out for the night, the light switch 
located on Frenchy's side of the bed, we 
noticed that typical night stand motel 
box from the 50’s, one you would feed 
in a few quarters for what was called 
“The Magic Fingers.” A vibrating bed 
indeed. We both figured what the hell, 
as he deposited a few quarters into the 
slot, hoping to make this hard surface 
a bit more bearable. To our horror, 
nothing happened. No shake, no rattle, 
not even a roll. The damn thing was 
broken. Oh well, after what we had 
been through to get to this point, it was 
the final nail in our coffin. 

Just as we were both about to 
experience total relaxation and REM, 
we felt the bed start to move oh so 
slowly, like an earthquake ready to 
rumble. Then in a flash, our bed, sans 
mattress mind you, began to quiver like 
Haystack Calhoun’s tummy in a fit of 
hunger. We lay on the unit, which was 
designed to gently stroke the mattress 
above, not rattle the bejesus out of 
it’s misplaced bed mates. We began 
to belly laugh so hard as to another 
misfortune, we never did quite get to 
sleep at all. It kept on shaking and just 


wouldn’t stop. When our laughing 
would finally begin to subside, we’d 
start all over again like a couple of 
school girls involved in a pillow fight. 
Mostly because we started to hear the 
rhapsody of snoring coming from the 
pipes of our floor laden roommates. 

The saga didn’t end there as you 
well know. From Frenchy breaking 
his foot during the last taping, Luis 
running our car off the road into a huge 
snow drift on our drive back, to Don 
Ross who proved to us that his brain 
was not one of his main functioning 
muscles. 

Frenchy Martin and Don Ross are 
sadly no longer with us today. More 
discouraging that fact that Luis resides 
today in a nursing care facility in 
Chicago. Hospital spokespeople and 
his family report to me that he is in 
good health but his memory is totally 
lost. He has no remembrance to the 
fact that he was ever a professional 
wrestler, loved by millions and admired 
by his peers. His exploits in the ring 
are legendary, his kindness to all who 
came in contact with him will never be 
forgotten. Please remember my friend 
in your thoughts and prayers. God 
bless Luis Martinez. 


WHAT......... ME REFEREE?!? 


When I started thinking back 
about my career in and around 
professional wrestling, I thought I had 
done nearly every job possible. From 
managing, reluctantly wrestling twice, 
promoting, ring announcing, TV color 
commentary, writer, photographer, 
publisher, and countless other small 
tasks that make the whole show work. 
When I began writing the first part of 
this column about Tommy Young, I 
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Dave Drason rants while Luis Martinez looks on in disbelief. 
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remembered that, yes, I was a referee 
once. Luckily, just once. Here’s the 
scoop. 

When I had finally graduated to 
becoming a wrestling manager in the 
business, I was booked for a spot show 
in Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, just across 
the river from Port Huron, MI. At the 
time, I was sharing duties managing 
Killer Tim Brooks and The Destroyers. 
I walked into the arena, gear in hand, 
and began the ritual of transformin 
myself into my alter ego, Supermou 
Dave Drason. The regime included 
donning outlandish outfits of glitter, 
satin, along with numerous colorful 


adornments befitting the rock star 
persona I always portrayed. 

As it approached bell time for the 
show to begin, one of a promoters 
ultimate nightmares was about to 
happen: No Referee. For a spot show, 
where the talent pool on hand is much 
smaller than a larger house show, you 
often recruit a few locals to possibly act 
as ring announcer, the second ( who 
takes back ring jackets to the dressing 
room), and some brain surgeon to ring 
the bell. Little tasks you often don’t 
have to pay to get performed for you. 
Not to have a referee on hand is another 
story. He’s an insider, in the know, an 
integral part of the show. Without him, 
the show does not go on. 

But the show must go on. After 
a little quick thinking by the boys 
in charge, it was an obvious choice. 
The only choice seemingly available. 
This evening, I would no longer be 
Supermouth Dave Drason. I wasn’t 
even allowed to be Dave Burzynski. I 
was to be introduced as your referee 
for the evening, Dave Allison. 


It was a smart choice since the fans 
up there had yet to see me perform as 
a manager, being that I had only been 
in that facet of the business but a few 
months. So they wouldn’t be smart to 
my transition. Only problem I could 
foresee is that I had never done this 
before. I had been around the game 
for nearly 11 years at this point, having 
witnessed thousands of matches, and 
equal amount of finishes, but never 
in the ring, as the third man, keeping 
the pace going, asking the guys to 
break their choke holds, and having 
to start my five count when they 
wouldn't obey. It would be my first 
chance to drop to the mat on numerous 
occasions, slap the canvas as hard as I 
could, whenever there was a possibility 
of a pinfall. Sure, I knew what it took. 
I thought I could actually do this. No 
problem. 

As the saying goes, like pimpin’, 
refereeing ain't easy. I was about to 
gain a whole new-found respect for 
the zebras in the striped shirt. It is not 
an easy task to perform. You’re in the 
ring for every bout. It becomes one hell 
of a work out in there under the lights. 
You have to be on your toes at all times, 
thinking and reacting to every move 
made by the guys involved in their 
match. You control the tempo, and by 
all means, you’d better remember the 
right finish for the right match. 

Once they relayed the news to me 
that I was to be the substitute referee 
for the evening, my next problem 
arose. I didn’t have any officiating gear. 
I wasn’t about to go out there with a 
satin jumpsuit and multi-colored shoes, 
which is all I had. After more quick 
thinking, I ended up going out in my 
street pants, a borrowed white T-shirt, 
and a loaned pair of tennis shoes. Not 
the greatest looking ref in the world 
but enough to get me through this one 
time gig.. 

All went well for the most part. I 
flourished in my unexpected role, the 
boys treated me with respect, and the 
fans certainly didn’t. Catcalls came 
from every direction. The eyes in the 
back of my head just didn’t seem to 
be in working order this evening as 
far as they were concerned. Par for the 
course and just the way it should be. 
Just when I thought it was safe to go 
back into the water, Murphy’s Law was 
about to kick me square in the teeth. 

The culprit, The Main Event. Tony 
Marino vs. Karl Von Shotz. The fans 
expected and were definitely treated 
to a hard fought battle, one that turned 
into an all out war. They went at it hot 
and heavy, back and forth; big bumps, 
thunderous chops, and lots of high 
spots. Lots of heat with plenty of non 
stop action, they played out a storyline 
that sucked the crowd into their bout 


with relentless mercy. It was now time 
to wrap it up, go home as we call it, 
leaving them lusting for more for our 
next show, scheduled for two weeks 
down the road. 

The finish called for me to take 
one nasty bump, rendering me 
unconscious. Right on cue, both 
wrestlers went for a big aerial assault 
on each other with poor old me getting 
caught in the middle. The three of us 
collided with a serious thud, only 
myself being left in a motionless heap. 
Out cold, dead to the world. 

Marino and Shotz regained their 
composure and continued their 


brutality inside, then outside the ring. 
Out of control lawlessness reigned at 
that moment with no referee to render 
any decision. The match ended with 
them brawling through the crowd and 
back to the dressing room. A double 
count out was presumed the decision, 
yet no announcement was ever made 
to make it official. 

The boisterous crowd was left to 
come down from their rabid frenzy 
from the spectacle they had just 
witnessed. What they also were left 
with was one last unsuspected horror. 
A referee laid out flat in the ring, 
motionless and unresponsive. Yup, 
that was me still selling the finish, 
but no one in the dressing room had 
realized that I was still out there. 

Next thing I know, I had fans 
standing in the ring frantically 
wondering what to do. I’d open one 
eye by the slightest of a fraction just to 
see what the hell was going on, keeping 
in mind not to tip them off in any way 
to the fact that I was actually okay. 
Before I knew it, a few fans had gone 
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to the first aid station and retrieved a 
stretcher. They loaded me onto it ever 
so gently, carrying my limp body back 
to the dressing room area! 

Once there, I could sense I was 
just outside the showers, slightly 
away from where we all dress and 
congregate in our hallowed sanctuary. 
Good thing, too, because you never 
want the fans to see you all in one room 
together, which would raise suspicion. 
You never wanted to give any reason 
to smarten them up, or put a crack into 
our, then, sacred code of silence about 
the business. 

There were a few men as well 
as a few women hovering over me, 
concerned about my well being. They 
must have been wondering why no 
one else in the dressing was taking 
notice of my condition. Now this part 
is classic as I damn near lost it. 

Out of the shower came Super 
Hawk, a masked Mexican baby face 
good guy, who wrestled earlier on 
the card. I heard his voice above me, 
asking the people gathered around 
me, in his heavy Spanish accent, 
just what had happened. With him 
grabbing their attention, I thought it 
safe enough to sneak a little peak as to 
my surroundings. When I cracked my 
eye to catch a glimpse, I was stunned 
to see Super Hawk, hovering directly 
over me, mind you with women in our 
midst, stark naked with only his mask 
on. 

He was rattling off small talk 
conversation in front of everyone, 
bare as the day he was born. From 
my vantage point, I was staring at a 
shriveled schlong dangling a few feet 
about my head (cold water shower 
shrinkage I’m sure), no towel, and only 
a mask on to protect his identity. It now 
seemed like quite a while since I’d been 
playing the dead possum martyr. I was 
about to break up laughing, which if I 
did, I would just pop up and sprint 
back to my cubicle and call it a day, 
not giving a care to what my witnesses 
would think about me, the business, or 
Nudeus Nonerectus holding court in 
my honor. 

It gets even better now my friends. 
While all this was going on, some 
overly concerned fan thought it smart 
to call EMS. With eyes wide shut and 
ears wide open, I heard chaos coming 
my way in the form of stretchers, EMS 
technicians in full gear, lugging every 
life saving contraption known to man. 
I swear to you I was now surrounded 
by at least 30 people, most of them 
frightened for my health. The others 
knew full well as to the misguided rib 
being po out in front of them. I 
know they were watching and laughing 
on the inside, just waiting to see how 
this whole debacle played out. 


As I laid there playing along, I 
instantly caught a whiff of something 
that can only be described as the 
end result of an Ox Baker deviled 
egg, baked bean, and cheap beer 
overindulgence. Man, I sprung up 
quicker than hair on George Steele’s 
back. I surely didn’t need another dose 
of that stank, let me tell you. When I 
bolted up, they quickly took my vitals, 
asking if I needed to go to the hospital. 
In hindsight, I wish I Padn’t declined to 
teach the guys a lesson for letting this 
go onas long as it already had. Instead, 
the gathered throngs disbursed, I 
showered, dressed, and knew I had a 
story I’d remember for a life time. 

We joked and laughed about the 
incident for a quite spell. Even Marino 
and Shotz admitted that once they 
fought back into the dressing room, 
they had forgotten all about me. I 
did receive numerous accolades for 
my lengthy performance. I took it as 
a job well done. It was to be my first 
and last time I ever took on the role as 
a referee. I thank my lucky star I was 
never put in that situation again. But 
who knows, one of these days, I may 
get the opportunity to come back as 
a special guest referee. And if I do, 
please, if you’re going to hover over 
me, take off that stupid mask and put 
it on different head. 


TWISTIN TARANTULAS 


I always took pride in the fact that 
I was one of the very first to introduce 
rock & roll into the sport of wrestling. 
Besides the outrageous garb that I wore, 
I was considered light years ahead of 
the pack by having entrance music 
where ever I could. By the time the 
80’s rolled around, rock music and it’s 


po became joined at wrestling 
ip. The likes of many of them, who 
don’t merit mention in this column, 
were an absolute joke. This piece is 
about a rocker who was an old school 
wrestling fan from Detroit, as well as 
an amateur participant in school. 

The Twistin Tarantulas are 
considered Detroit’s premier rock & 
roll trio. The current line up includes 
the soul surviving founding member, 
the legendary Pistol Pete Midtgard 
on the stand up bass; Jeff “GTO” Gio 
on the drums; and “Strange Man” 
Chris Smith on guitar. Their up tempo 
style of music can easily be described, 
wrestling-wise, as Bull Curry meets 
Tex McKenzie. Raunchous, fun, and 
highly addictive. 

They have criss crossed the country 
from East to West, North to South, 
and all points in between, including 
a tour through Europe. Garnishing 
raves reviews along the way, leaving 
energized fans screaming for more 
in their wake, the Detroit based band 
has been serving up their jump blues, 
rockabilly, punk, soul, and rock brand 
assault for the last 13 years. With 3 CD 
recordings to their credit, they remind 
me of many great old school wrestlers 
who, day in and day out, perform their 
unique talent in any venue possible, 
amassing a loyal fan base along the 
way, one who can appreciate the hard 
work, sweat, and creative efforts they 
bring to every show. Though you 
find these quality expressed in their 
original songs, even more so through 
their stunning live performances. 

At 45 years old, group leader Pistol 
Pete recalls his youth growing up in 
the Detroit suburb of Pontiac, MI. “ 
I used to watch all the Detroit guys 
on Kaiser TV Channel 50. The Sheik, 


The Twistin’ Tarantulas take the stage and rock out. They were raised on Big Time Wrestling! 
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Pampero Firpo, Bobo Brazil, Haystacks 
Calhoun, all those guys. The Stomper 
(Guy Mitchell) was my favorite. I 
liked the way he moved, I like his ring 
presence. Yeah, The Stomper was the 
guy I liked.” 

“In the late ‘70s, I’d go to the 
matches at the Pontiac Municipal 
Auditorium” he related. “It was a lot 
of fun. I'd go with some of the other 
guys from school. We'd have a blast.” 

“I remember in grade school” Pete 
recalls. “I was on the school wrestling 
team. I was a pretty small guy, and I 
knew I was always gonna get my ass 
kicked. So, when I felt that the other 
guy I was going against was going 
to wrap me up, I'd start doing some 
of the wrestling moves I saw on TV 
against him. I'd try a figure four leg 
lock and the referee would tell me that 
I wasn’t allowed do that. I then would 
try a claw hold, and he threatened to 
disqualify me. I tried a whole bunch of 
these moves that I knew were illegal, 
thinking what the hell, I knew I was 
gonna lose and get my ass kicked 
anyway so I might as well have fun 
anyway.” 

“When I did this, the other guys 
watching in the bleachers would laugh 
their asses off and yell encouragement 
tome. Every time the ref would threaten 
to disqualify me, I did something else 
that didn’t quite follow the rules. It 
was a hoot man, but in the end, hey, I 
usually got beat.” 

It’s fun to sit around and shoot 
the breeze with Pete about his early 
recollections of wrestling heyday. I 
have been able to pass along to him 
some old Detroit Body Press programs 
and current issues of this magazine 
as well. Equally enjoyable is relating 
stories to drummer Jeff, years younger 
in age and a bit more of a new school 
90’s fan. Crediting Al Snow among his 
favorites, it’s easy for me to relay tales 
of Al’s early career when, along with 


Guitarist Strange Man Chris Smith. 


Mickey Doyle, we worked together 
as The Motor City Hitmen. Though 
guitarist Chris doesn’t profess to be 
any sort of wrestling guru, we both 
enjoy chatting it up about another 
passion we both share; music. 

I admire the passion in which this 
band performs whether in front of a 
crowd of 50 or 5000. Possessing the 
charisma of Ric Flair, the fierce tenacity 
of The Sheik, and the sleek style of Fred 
Blassie, they approach their music and 
lives shows ah a Texas Death Match, 
No Time Limit, and anything goes 
attitude. Once their first chords are 
strum, you'll find them drenched in 
sweat from the word go. Music their 
passion, performing their labor of love, 
Pete, Jeff, and Chris garnish respect 
from the crowd the old fashion way: 
they earn it. 

I recently had the honor during 
Super Bowl weekend festivities here 
in Detroit to bring the band on stage. 
With thousands in attendance, my 
enthusiastic introduction paled in 
comparison to the show stopping tight 
set performed by the boys. When next 
I appear in the ring, I hope they can 
return the favor. 

If you live and breathe anywhere 
near the Motor City, chances are you’ve 
been engravely blessed having heard 
them play at a local venue. If not, keep 
a keen eye for them coming to a city 
near you across the country. Easier still, 
keep tabs on the band by visiting their 
website, www.twistintarantulas.com. 
You can eyeball their upcoming gigs, 
learn a little history about the band, 
listen to snippets of their songs off 
their 3 CD’s, and read their lyrics. To 
be included in the near future, some of 
this authors photographs of the band 
in action will be posted. 

Remember back when you were 
a kid, when you would place your 
treasured pocket transistor radio 
under your pillow? You'd listen till 


Standup bass player “Pistol Pete” Midtgard 


you fell asleep, memorized every lyric, 
and could sing the complete song at 
any given moment. You couldn’t stand 
waiting for the DJ to spin your current 
favorite. This band brings back that 
type of passion and fun though their 
music. Friends and fans of mine, I urge 
you to lend support to these highly 
creative artists, who happen to be 
fans of our sport. Visit their website, 
grab a reasonably priced CD, or adorn 
yourself with one of their cool T- 
shirts. Hey, I wear one! You’ve got my 
personal money back guarantee. Name 
me one time the Supermouth has ever 
steered you wrong. Rock on. 


Sorry wrestling fans, but it’s time 
to close the dressing room door at the 
world famous air conditioned Cobo 
Arena. See you back here next issue 
my friends, but until then 

Dave Drason has left the building. 


Drummer Jeff “GTO” Gio 
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“King Curtis” laukea reminisces 
about 50th-state wrestling 


By Rod Ohira 
Honolulu Advertiser Staff Writer 


(Reprinted with permission from The Honolulu Advertiser, Sunday, June 24, 2005 edition) 


Remember this? Promoter Ed 
Francis stands with one foot on a 
bench, feigning disgust over the 
antics of “King Ripper” Collins and 
“Handsome” Johnny Barend, as 50th 
State Big Time Wrestling’s outrageous 
live locker room interviews return 
from a commercial break. 

A huge man sits next to Francis, 
bare back to the camera. 

“Mister Francis ...” the wrestler 
growls, stretching out the promoter’s 
name, before unleashing an insulting 
tirade against his opponent at the 
old Civic Auditorium on South King 
Street. 

The big man is Curtis “Da Bull” 
Iaukea, 6-feet-5 with 1 1/2-inch lifts 
in his wrestling shoes and weighing 
350-plus pounds, one of the headliners 
who made the 1960s and ‘70s a golden 
age of pro wrestling in Hawai'i. Live 
Saturday afternoon studio wrestling 
and its locker room interviews 
captivated a big TV audience; many 
today consider the show a favorite 
childhood memory. 

Iaukea appears from 1 to 3 p.m. 
today at a pro wrestling display for the 
Hawaii All-Collectors Show. 

The man known as “Da Bull,” 
who turns 70 in September, attended 
Punahou and the University of 
California Berkeley, and played two 
years in the Canadian Football League 
before becoming full-time professional 
wrestler in 1959. He has plenty of 
reminiscences about wrestling back in 
the day. 

As Iaukea tells it, Francis, a former 
junior heavyweight world wrestling 
champion, borrowed $10,000 to buy 
the local promotion from Al Karasick. 

Karasick had wanted to sell the 
wrestling operation to Lord James 
“Tallyho” Blears, the man who 
handpicked most of the odd bunch 
who appeared in the wrestling ring. 
But “Lord just wanted to be the (talent) 
booker,” said Iaukea. 

Blears, or “Lord,” as Iaukea calls 
him, was key to the promotion’s 
success, Iaukea said. Hawai’i had 


become a hub for American wrestlers 
traveling to and from Japan in the early 
‘60s, and when Henry Kaiser-owned 
KHVH (Channel 4) picked up wrestling 
for local television, it introduced 
Hawai'i to live studio wrestling and 
locker room interviews, featuring the 
cutting-edge character-development 
style developed by Blears in Buffalo 
and then Los Angeles. 

“Lord is a genius,” Iaukea said. 
“By creating personalities, Blears 
created stars.” 

In wrestling’s heyday here, Iaukea 
said, “big bodies meant nothing. ... 
(Headliners) had a gimmick, characters 
who were outrageous and goofy.” 

Wrestling was held Wednesday 
nights at the Civic Auditorium in 
Honolulu. When the Civic closed, 


Curtis “Bull” Iaukea (Photo: WR Archives) 


matches were held at Honolulu 
International Center, later renamed 
Blaisdell Center. 

TV wrestling became so popular 
that when it moved to KGMB-TV, it 
aired twice a week. Taped matches 
and interviews were shown following 
the 10 o’clock news on Fridays, and 
live studio matches were broadcast on 
Saturdays. 

Iaukea agreed to appear at the 
collectors’ show this weekend to raise 
money for the Alzheimer’s Association 
in Hawai'i. 

“Every family in the state either 
has someone in their family suffering 
from the ravages of this disease or 
knows someone close to them who is,” 
said Iaukea, who has disclosed that he 
is in the early stages of dementia. 


WHO’S WHO 


Enter the cast of 50th State Big- 
Time Wrestling: 

The late Leroy “King Ripper” 
Collins. Married to Barbara Baker, a 
professional woman wrestler. Iaukea 
relates that Collins met Baker at a 
diner in West Virginia, when Baker 
was driving to South Carolina with 
two other wrestlers, Mildred Burke 
and The Fabulous Moolah. 

Baker asked Jaukea to talk to 
Blears about making Collins a wrestler. 
“Today, you pay to go to school to 
become a wrestler, but in our days, you 
were invited in,” Iaukea said. 

Collins’ break came when Blears 
gave him a Neighbor Island travel 
schedule and “Ripper” butchered 
the pronunciation of Hilo, Maui and 
Kaua'i. “(Ripper) exploded here even 
though he couldn’t do anything but 
talk,” Iaukea recalled. 

“Handsome” Johnny Barend. 
Married Annie Lum in 1971 in the 
ring at Honolulu International Center. 
“Johnny is a former Mr. New York 
City, an ex-Marine who is a (Korean) 
war hero,” Iaukea said. 

“We never wrestled but hung out 
together at Kaimana Beach and Hilton 
Hawaiian Village. One day, he sees this 
high school senior walking in Waikiki, 
she was beautiful. She always had a 
transistor radio to her ear so we used 
to call her ‘Transistor Annie.’ They’re 
still married and living in Upstate New 
York,” Iaukea said. 
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The night Barend got married was 
also the last time Iaukea wrestled in 
Hawai'i. He was in the main event, 
matched against the legendary Verne 
Gagne. “I came back for Johnny’s 
wedding,” Iaukea said. 

With his knee-high wrestling boots, 
dark glasses, top hat and cigar, Barend 
adopted the TV “Batman” theme 
and later “Those Magnificent Men in 
Their Flying Machines” to enhance 
his gimmick of a being a mysterious 
wacko telling fractured fairy tales 
about his opponents. “I think Johnny’s 
bubble shifted to one side somewhere 
along the way and never came back 
straight,” Iaukea said, laughing. 

Pampero Firpo, the Missing Link. 
He doesn’t recall the Link’s real name, 
but Iaukea said the man whose “oooo- 
yeah” became a much-imitated war cry 
in Hawai'i is a professor emeritus of 
philosophy at University of Sao Paulo. 
“He couldn’t wrestle; (his yell) is all he 
did,” Iaukea said. 

Harry “Fuji” Fujiwara. “In 
wrestling, you got to have people 
around you on the road that you like, 
because you're away from home so 
long,” Iaukea said. Iaukea’s sidekick 
and friend lives in Knoxville, Tenn., 
commuting daily to his gamecock farm 
in South Carolina. “He was goofey but 
talented,” Iaukea said of the McKinley 
High grad. “He’s going into the pro 
wrestling hall of fame because he’s 
the only one I know of who spent 25 
years (performing) at Madison Square 
Garden. They first brought him to New 
York to take care of (the late) Charlie 
Kalani (Professor Toru Tanaka) because 
Charlie was three-quarters Hawaiian 
and couldn’t do the Japanese thing. 
The funny thing is Fuji couldn’t speak 
Japanese either.” 

Chief Billy White Wolf. Adnan 
Kasey was an amateur wrestling 
champion from Baghdad whose father 
was head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Iraq, Iaukea said. Kasey 
promoted a wrestling card under threat 
by Saddam’s regime a few years ago 
that drew 150,000 people, the largest 
ever in pro wrestling for that country. 

The Indian gimmick came because 
Kasey’s profile resembled the chief on 
a nickel, Iaukea said. “He’s a beautiful 
man who had a good gimmick,” 
added Iaukea. “He made money with 
the gimmick but got his nose fixed. I 


remember he showed 
up in Australia once and 
the promoter was mad 
because he didn’t look 
like an Indian anymore.” 

Dick Beyer. “He was 
teaching at Kaimuki 
High School,” Iaukea 
said. “He got bald, so 
Lord put a mask on him, 
taught him Nature Boy 
Buddy Rogers’ figure- 
four leglock and made 
him The Destroyer. 
He’s still goes to Japan, 
because nostalgia is big 
(for wrestling) there.” 

Nick Bockwinkel. 
“His dad, Warren 
Bockwinkel, was a close 
friend of Lord’s, so Lord 
trained him and gave 
him a gimmick,” Iaukea 
said. “He’s retired now 
and plays golf every 
day in Las Vegas. He’s 
vice president of the 
big Cauliflower Alley 
Club; Red Bastein is 
president. We have over 
1,000 members and get together once 
a year.” 

Neff Maiava. The man who threw 
opponents around the ring if they 
grabbed his long hair is today an 
award-winning children’s book author 
in Hawai'i. 

The Masked Executioner. “The 
Executioner (in Hawai'i) was Vic 
Christie,” said Iaukea. “He was 6-5 
and handsome. Lord said he was too 
good-looking, so he put a mask on 
him. When people saw him on the 
beach, they left him alone because no 
one knew who he was.” 

“Tallyho” Blears. “When I used to 
tell people in my business that I had 
to check with the Lord before I do 
anything, they thought I was religious 
— until they found out it was Blears,” 
Iaukea said. “He was the envy of the 
whole wrestling business. 

“Lord used to tell me everybody 
tries to put their face in the camera, 
but familiarity breeds boredom which 
breeds contempt. That’s why he had 
me sit with my back to the camera.” 

What made wrestling successful 
here ? “We had people smart enough 
to listen to Lord,” Iaukea said. 


“King Curtis” had many a battle against Mark Lewin. Here’s 
one from Detroit’s Cobo Arena. (Photo: Brian Bukantis) 


Ed Francis. Iaukea believes Francis, 
who sold the promotion to Lia Maivia, 
is living in Missouri. 

“Da Bull.” He’s the third in his 
family with the name Curtis Iaukea. The 
others were his father, who retired as a 
Honolulu police captain, and his great- 
grandfather, who served as a diplomat 
in the courts of King Kalakaua and 
Queen Lili-’uokalani. Iaukea wrestled 
part-time for two years and fulltime 
for 20 years before retiring in 1979. 
He was known outside of Hawai'i as 
“King Curtis” or “Prince Kuhio.” 

He lives in Papakolea, but not on 
the street named after his grandfather. 
“I thought it would be too facetious (to 
live on Iaukea Street),” he said. 

Blears recruited and mentored only 
two Hawai'i wrestlers, and Iaukea was 
one of them. 

Over the years, Iaukea himself 
has chosen to mentor only one local 
wrestler: Maunakea Mossman, a 
Kaimuki High grad and state high 
school wrestling champion (1993 and 
1994) who is a star in Japan and Italy. 

“What a life!” Iaukea said, looking 
back on his wrestling career. “I loved 
it.” 
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Wrestling Facts Results 
by Jim Melby 


Each issue, WR historian JIM MELBY presents researched infor- 


mation from a different area and time period. Results of matches 
are shown when available. You can contribute to the research by 
contacting Mr. Melby: jamescmelby@aol.com 


Waco, Texas 1946-51 


1946: 

MARCH 5, 1946 

Ray Villmer vs. Dutch Shultz 
Mike Burnell vs. Alberto Corral 


MARCH 12, 1946 

Ray Villmer vs. Jack Kennedy 

Paul Boesch vs. Al Lovelock (Later known as 
The Great Bolo) 


MARCH 26, 1946 
Jack Kennedy vs. Frank Taylor 
Al Lovelock vs. Bill Sledge 


APRIL 9, 1946 

Danno O;Mahoney vs. Sammy Menacker 
(Former Major U.S. Army) 

Al Lovelock vs. Bob Wagner 


APRIL 16, 1946 

Royal with Danno O’Mahoney, Jack Ken- 
nedy, Bill Steddum, Alberto Corral, and Roy 
Graham 


APRIL 23, 1946 

Roy Graham vs. Frank Taylor 

Bill Sledge vs. Tug Carlson (Later known as 
Lord Carlton) 


MAY 7, 1946 

UNE Byers vs. Celia Blevins 
Roy Graham vs. Jerry Vallina 
Dizzy Davis vs. Jack La Rue 


MAY 14, 1946 
Paul Murdock vs. Gorilla Macias 
ack Kennedy vs. Jerry Vallina 


MAY 21, 1946 
Tug Carlson vs. Paul Murdock 
Ellis Bashara vs. Jerry Vallina 


MAY 28, 1946 

ack Carter vs. John Seteda 
Dory Detton vs. Guss Edd 
Tex Hager vs. Gorilla Poggi 


UNE 11, 1946 
ohnny Becker vs. Guss Edd 


UNE 18, 1946 

ohnny Becker vs. Gus Edd 

Don Carver vs. Ken MAYne (Leon Kirlenko 
was a sub and defeated MAYne.) 

Young Sandow vs. Tuffy McMullen 


UNE 25, 1946 

Leon Kirlenko vs. Irish Mike McGee 
Flores Salvadore vs. Ken MAYne 
Young sandow vs. Walter Stratton 


ULY 2, 1946 

Leon Kirilenko vs. Irish Mike McGee 
Flores Salvadore vs. Young Sandow 
Walter Stratton vs. Gamma Singh 


ULY 9, 1946 

Flores Salvador Def. Irish Mike McGee 

Walter Stratton Def. Young sandow (Only fall) 
Gus Edd Drew Gamma Singh 


ULY 16, 1946 

Abie & Gus Edd Def.. Walter Stratton & Young 
Sandow (Trudell sub for Abie in victory) 
Flores Salvador Def. Benny Trudell - DQ 


ULY 23, 1946 

Gus Edd & Benny Trudell vs. Young sandow 
& Ken MAYne 

Tuffy McMullen vs. Opponent to be named 


ULY 30, 1946 
Bill Steddum & Young Sandow Def. Benny 
Trudell & Gama Singh 


AUG. 6, 1946 

Bill Steddum & Young Sandow vs. Benny 
Trudell & Leo Jenson 

Salvador Flores vs. Floyd Hanson 


SEPT. 10, 1946 

Dick Raines & Babe Zaharias Def. Roy Gra- 
ham & Harry Finkelstein (AKA Lewis) 

Al Lovelock Def. Bill Steddum (Only Fall) 


SEPT. 17, 1946 

Dick Raines & Babe Zaharias vs. Al Lovelock 
& Harry Finkelstein 

George Holmes vs. Charro Azteca 

SEPT. 24, 1946 

Dick Raines vs. Charro Azteca 

Jack Kennedy vs. Babe Zaharias 

Dizzy Davis vs. Harry Finkelstein 


OCT. 8, 1946 

Gino Garibaldi & Charro Azteca vs. Juan 
Humberto & Wally Dusek 

Edd Meske Def. Bob Sanderson 


OCT. 15, 1946 
Jack Kennedy vs. Jack Dillon 
Edd Meske vs. Juan Humberto 


OCT. 22, 1946 
Jack Kennedy vs. Jack Dillon 


NOV. 5, 1946 
Angelo Cistoldi & Juan Humberto vs. Jack 
Kennedy & Ed Meske 

Lee Myers vs. Dick Hatcher 


NOV. 12, 1946 
Tommy O'Toole & Lee Myers Def. Ed Meske 
& Dick Hatcher 

Pierre de Glane Def. Stan Sitkowski 


NOV. 19, 1946 
Tommy O'Toole vs. “King Kong” Ted Cox 
Juan Humberto vs. Stan Sitkowski 


NOV. 27, 1946 
Paul Boesch vs. Big Jonathan 


1947: 
JAN. 27, 1947 

Royal with Sonny Myers, Marvin Jones, Natie 
Brown, Gorilla Macias, Jack Kilroy 


FEB. 4, 1947 
JUNE Byers vs. Elvira Snodgrass, Sonny My- 
ers vs. Ike Cazelle 


FEB. 11, 1947 
Ike Cazelle Def. Dick Raines (Only Fall) 
Girls tag team match 


FEB. 18, 1947 

Dot Dotson vs. Elvira Snodgrass 

Dick Raines vs. Ike Cazelle 

Ellis Bashara vs. Billy Rogers (AKA Darnell) 


MARCH 11, 1947 
Jimmy James vs. Frank Hewitt 
Sonny Myers vs. Ellis Bashara 


MARCH 18, 1947 
Lee Henning Def. Ellis Bashara 


MARCH 25, 1947 

Lee Henning Def. Dick Raines 

Bob Lee ( Later Known as Ski Hi Lee) Def. 
Sonny Myers 


APRIL 1, 1947 

Dick Raines & Sonny Myers Def. Bob Lee & 
Ellis Bashara 

Ray Duran vs. Frank Hewitt 


APRIL 8, 1947 

Sonny Myers & Don Evans vs. Lee Henning 
& Bob Lee 

Billy Rogers vs. Mickey Gold 


APRIL 12, 1947 (Special Shriners Show) 
Ellis Bashara Def. Frank Hewitt 


APRIL 22, 1947 

Bob Lee Def. Dick Raines - DQ (Referee Ellis 
Bashara) 

Frank Hewitt vs. Ellis Bashara 

Jimmy James Def. Billy Rogers 


APRIL 29, 1947 

Bob Lee vs. Dick Raines 

immy James vs. Polo Cordova 
Ellis Bashara vs. Jack Kilroy 


UNE 3, 1947 
Sonny Myers vs. Pat Fraley 
Chief Thunderbird vs. George Schnabel 


UNE 10, 1947 
Roy Graham Def. Pat Fraley 
Chief Thunderbird Def. Bobby Nelson 


UNE 17, 1947 
Roy Graham Def. Al Lovelock - DQ 
Sonny Myers vs. Ellis Bashara 


UNE 24, 1947 
Roy Graham vs. Killer Karl Davis 
Gene Stanlee vs. George Mack 


ULY 22, 1947 
SONNY MYERS (TEXAS STATE CHAMPION) 
Drew Bill Sledge 60:00 


ULY 29, 1947 

SONNY MYERS(TEXAS STATE CHAMPION) 
Def. Bill Sledge - UTC 

Dot Dotson vs. Evelyn Wall 

Gene Stanlee vs. Marvin Jones 


AUG. 12, 1947 
Roy Graham vs. Felix Miquet 

Sonny Myers vs. Henry Piers 

(Program noted that Myers had lost Texas belt 
to Miguel “Blackie” Guzman in Houston) 


AUG. 19, 1947 
Sonny Myers vs. Roy Graham 
Ronnie Etchison Def. Felix Miquet 


AUG. 26, 1947 
WORLD CHAMPION BILL LONGSON vs. 
Winner of Myers vs. Graham 


SEPT. 2, 1947 

Sonny Myers vs. Bill Sledge 
Ronnie Etchison vs. Marvin Jones 
Ellis Bashara Referee 


SEPT. 9, 1947 
Royal with Ronnie Etchison, Marvin Jones, 
Ellis Bashara, two others 


SEPT. 16, 1947 
Ronnie Etchison & Roy Graham vs. Marvin 
ones & ? 


SEPT. 23, 1947 

Ronnie Etchison & Roy Graham vs. Marvin 
ones & Ellis Bashara - No Contest 

ack Kennedy vs. Bill Sledge 

Referee Jack Devaney 


SEPT. 30, 1947 

Ronnie Etchison & Roy Grahan vs. Marvin 
ones & Ellis Bashara 

Sonny Myers vs. Charro Azteca 


OCT. 7, 1947 
uan Hernandez & Charro Azteca Def. Marvin 
ones & Ellis Bashara 


OCT. 14, 1947 

Dave Levin vs. Roy Graham 

uan Hernandez & Charro Azteca vs. Jack 
ennedy & Terry McGinnis 


OCT. 21, 1947 

Dr. Joe Knutson (Chiropractor) Def. Roy 
Graham 
Bill Sledge vs. Juan Hernandez 


OCT. 28, 1947 

Dr. Joe Knutson vs. Juan Hernandez 

Bill Sledge vs. Tarzan White (This one is Athur 
P. White - played in 1935 Rose Bowl) 


NOV. 4, 1947 
Tarzan White Def. Dr. Joe Knutson 
Bobby Roberts Def. Juan Hernandez 


NOV. 11, 1947 
Carlos Rodriquez Def. Tarzan White - DQ 
Bobby Roberts vs. Jack Terry 


NOV. 18, 1947 

Carlos Rodriquez vs. Tarzan White 

Jack Kennedy & Bobby Roverts vs. Juan 
Hernandez & Myron Cox 


NOV. 25, 1947 
Tarzan White Drew Jim Casey 


DEC. 2, 1947 
Roy Graham vs. Carlos Rodriquez 
Stu Hart vs. Juan Hernandez 


FEB. 10, 1948 

Oki Shikina vs. Roy Graham (Judo Jacket 
Match) 

Jimmy James vs. Bobby Segura 

Dick Trout Referee 

(Program note that Eric Holmback Def. Sonny 
Myers for Texas Heavyweight Title.) 


FEB. 3, 1948 

Eric Holmback vs. Oki Shikina 

Dr. Lee Grable vs. Bobby Segura 

FEB. 24, 1948 

Sonny Myers Def. Rebel Russell - DQ (Al 
Lovelock Referee) 

Al Lovelock vs. Jim Austeri 


MARCH 2, 1948 
Rebel Russell Def. Al Lovelock 
Dizzy Davis vs. Bobby Segura 


MARCH 23, 1948 
Miguel “Blackie” Guzman Def. Jim Austeri 
Jack Curtis Def. Alex Kasaboski 


MARCH 30, 1948 
Dizzy Davis vs. Lucky Simunovich 
Pat Flanagan vs. Bill Steddum 


APRIL 13, 1948 
Abe Yourist vs. Don Lee 
Lucky Simunovich vs. Rebel Russell 


APRIL 20, 1948 

Abe Yourist vs. Al Lovelock 

Dick Trout vs. Morris Shapiro (Later The 
Mighty Atlas) 

Jack Daniel vs. Leo The Wrestling Lion(400 
pound animal) 


APRIL 27, 1948 
Ivan Rasputin Def. Abe Yourist 
Al Lovelock Def. Dick Trout 


MAY 4, 1948 
Henry “Bomber” Kulkovich vs. Fritz Schnabel 
Ivan Rasputin vs. Al Lovelock 


JUNE 1, 1948 
Roy Graham vs. Farmer Jack - No Contest 


JUNE 8, 1948 
Farmer Jack Def. Roy Graham - DQ 
Billy Varga vs. Bill Sledge 


JUNE 15, 1948 
Roy Graham Def. Farmer Jack 
Kimon Kudo vs. Carlos Rodriquez 


JUNE 22, 1948 

Roy Graham def. Don Evans - DQ 
Kimon Kudo vs. Carlos Rodriquez (Judo 
Jacket Match) 


JUNE 29, 1948 
Roy Graham vs. Carlos Rodriquez 
Bill Sledge Def. Ellis Bashara 


JULY 6, 1948 
Roy Graham vs. Don Evans 
Bill Sledge vs. Farmer Jack 


JULY 13, 1948 
Violet Viann vs. Mae Young 


AUG. 3, 1948 
Bill Sledge Def. Lord Jan Blears 
George Thomas Def. Gorilla Ramos 


AUG. 10, 1948 
Royal with Bill Sledge, Nick Elitch, George 
Thomas, Sonny Myers, & Ray Clements 


AUG. 17, 1948 
George Thomas Def. Sonny Myers 


AUG. 24, 1948 
Royal with Bill Sledge, Ellis Bashara, Flash 
Gordon, Nick Elitch, & George Thomas 


SEPT. 7, 1948 

Jack Kennedy Def. Cliff Olsen 

Bill Sledge Drew Karol Krauser( Later 
Kalmikoff) 


SEPT. .14, 1948 

Royal - 1) Jim Moore, 2) Bill Sledge, 3) Jack 
Kennedy, 4) Karol Krauser, Winner: Gorilla 
Macias 

Krauser & Sledge Def. Macias & Kennedy 


SEPT. 21, 1948 

Bill Sledge & Sonny Myers vs. Angelo Cistoldi 
& Tony Morelli 

Myers vs. Cistoldi 

Sledge vs. Morelli 
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NOV. 29, 1948 

Antonio Rocca Def. Miguel Guzman 
Al Galento Def. Chief Cherokee 
Ellis Bashara Referee 


DEC. 6, 1948 
Antonio Rocca vs. Al Galento 
Bob Ford vs. Antone Leone 


DEC. 13, 1948 
Royal with Bull Hefner, Mike Browning, Al 
Galento, Chief Cherokee, Ellis Bashara 


1949 

FEB. 21, 1949 

Violet Viann vs. Helen Hild 

ose & Jacobo Macias vs. Otto Kuss & Dutch 
Hefner 


FEB. 28, 1949 

WILD RED BERRY (TEXAS STATE CHAM- 
PION) vs. Rebel Russell 

Ruffy Silverstein vs. Tony Martin (AKA Tom 
Renesto) 


MARCH 7, 1949 
Billy Raburn Drew Karl Gray 60:00 


MARCH 14, 1949 
Billy Raburn vs. Karl Gray 
Tony Martin vs. George Buckner 


APRIL 18, 1949 
Tony Morelli vs. Sheik Lawrence 


APRIL 25, 1949 

Wild Red Berry & Herb Larson vs. Tony 
Morelli & Karl Gray 

Berry vs. Morelli 

Larson vs. Gray 


MAY 2, 1949 

Leo “the Lion” Newman & Al Krusher Def. 
Ellis Bashara & Karl Gray 

Bob Gormley vs. Charles Simmons 

(Program story noted that Bashara & Gray had 
won the previous week) 


MAY 9, 1949 
Leo Newman Def. Al Krusher 
Herb Larson vs. Bob Gurley 


MAY 16, 1949 
Royal with Leo Newman, Ellis Bashara Herb 
Larson, Red Roberts, “Judo” Jack Terry 


MAY 23, 1949 
ack Terry Def. Chris Belkas 
Ellis Bashara vs. Red Roberts 


MAY 30, 1949 

SONNY MYERS (TEXAS STATE CHAMPION) 
vs. Jack Terry 

Leo Newman vs. Chris Belkas 


UNE 6, 1949 

Babe & Chris Zaharias vs. Sonny Myers & 
Ellis Bashara 

Bill Sledge vs. Gorilla Macias 


UNE 20, 1949 
Miguel “Blackie” Guzman Def. Leo Newman 
- COR 


UNE 27, 1949 

Miguel Guzman vs. Leo Newman 

Ginger (Wrestling Bear) vs. Danny Davis 

Red Roberts vs. Roy Welch (Owner of Ginger) 


ULY 11, 1949 
Theresa Theis vs. Catherine Simpson 


ULY 18, 1949 

Theresa Theis vs. JUNE Byers 

Leo Newman vs. Roy Graham 
Ruffy Silverstein vs. Jimmy James 


AUG. 29, 1949 

Hard Boiled Haggery vs. Roy Graham 
Roger McKay vs. Antone Leone 
George Holmes vs. Bill Sledge 


SEPT. 25, 1949 
ack Kennedy Def. The Sombra - DQ 


OCT. 3, 1949 
Roy Graham Def. The Sombra - COR 


OCT. 10, 1949 
Leo Newman def. Rito Romero 
The Sombra vs. Jack Kennedy 


OCT. 17, 1949 
Rito Romero Def. Leo Newman - DQ 
Bill Sledge vs. Red Roberts 


OCT. 24, 1949 
Wild Red Berry Def. Leo Newman 
ack Kennedy Def. Paul Orth 


OCT. 31, 1949 
Rito Romero vs. Leo Newman 
Jack Kennedy vs. Ellis Bashara 


NOV. 7, 1949 
Jack Kennedy vs. Leo Newman 
Billy Varga vs. Alberto Campos 


NOV. 14, 1949 

JUNE Byers vs. Mae Weston 

WILD RED BERRY (TEXAS STATE CHAM- 
PION) vs. Billy Varga 

Jack Kennedy vs. Alberto Campos 


NOV. 28, 1949 

Mae Weston vs. Mae Young 
Cowboy Carlson Def. Sonny Myers 
Verne Gagne Def. Rito Romero 


DEC. 5, 1949 

Cowboy Carlson vs. Leo Newman 
Verne Gagne vs. Dennis Clary 
Jack Kennedy Referee 


1950: 

JAN. 2, 1950 

Roy Graham vs. Jack Kennedy 
Sgt. Allen vs. Bob Gourly 


JAN. 9, 1950 

Frank Taylor Def. Dutch Hefner 

VERNE GAGNE (TEXAS STATE CHAMP) 
Def. Monte LaDue - Non Title Match 

Ellis Bashara Referee 

(Program Noted Gagne who was state champ, 
had been a pro for only 4 months) 


JAN. 16, 1950 

Frank Taylor Def. Killer Karl Davis 
Billy Hickson Drew Monte LaDue 
Ellis Bashara Referee 


JAN. 23, 1950 
Roy Graham vs. Frank Taylor 
Billy Hickson vs. Monte LaDue 


FEB. 13, 1950 
Roy Graham vs. Polish Angel (AKA Iron 
Talun) - No Contest 

Verne Gagne vs. Angelo Cistoldi 


FEB. 27, 1950 
Roy Graham vs. Polish Angel 
Cowboy Carlson Def. Ivan Kalmikoff 
Billy Hickson Referee 


MARCH 6, 1950 
Verne Gagne vs. Roy Graham 
Ivan Kalmikoff vs. Polish Angel 


MARCH 13, 1950 

Mae Young Def. Wilma Gordon 
Roy Graham Def. Ivan Kalmikoff 
Frank Jares Def. Monte LaDue 


MARCH 20, 1950 

Mae Young vs. Cecilia Blevins 

Roy Graham Def. Frank Jares - COR 
Jack Terry Def. Ivan Kalmikoff 


MARCH 27, 1950 
Frank Jares Def. Roy Graham - DQ 
Jack Terry vs. Monte LaDue 


APRIL 3, 1950 

Roy Graham vs. Frank Jares 

Jack Terry vs. Ray Clements 

Timothy Geohagen Drew Bob Gourley (Dallas 
detective) 


APRIL 10, 1950 

Roy Graham & Leo Newman Def. Jack Terry 
& Frank Jares 

Graham vs. Terry 

Newman vs. Jares 


APRIL 17, 1950 
Leo Newman Def. Jack terry 
Jackie Nichols vs. Marvin Jones 


APRIL 24, 1950 
Marvin Jones vs. Jack terry 
Rito Romero vs. Leo Newman 


MAY 1, 1950 - 23rd Anniversary Card 

Rito Romero & Jack Terry vs. Marvin Jones & 
Leo Newman 

Romero vs. Jones 

Terry vs. Newman 


MAY 8, 1950 

NELL STEWART (TEXAS STATE CHAMP) 
Def. Carol Cook 

Dom Kindred vs. DON BLACKMAN, 
(WORLD’S COLORED CHAMPION) 

Rito Romero vs. Leo Newman 


MAY 15, 1950 

Carol Cook vs. Dot Dotson 
Cowboy Carlson vs. Leo Newman 
George Penchoff vs. Jack Terry 


MAY 22, 1950 

Timothy Geohagen, Jack Terry, & George 
Penchoff vs. 

Leo Newman, Marvin Jones, & Ellis Bashara 
Geohagen vs. Newman 

Terry vs. Jones 

Penchoff vs. Bashara 


MAY 29, 1950 
Marvin Jones Def. Ellis Bashara - DQ 


UNE 5, 1950 
Marvin Jones vs. Ellis Bashara 
Lee Savoldi vs. Al Galento 


UNE 12, 1950 
Al Galento vs. Leo Newman 
UNE 19, 1950 
Marvin Jones vs. Al Galento 
Al Lovelock vs. Lee Savoldi 
Dr. Karl Scarpolis Referee 


UNE 26, 1950 
Dizzy Davis Def. Al Galento 


ULY 3, 1950 
Danny “Bulldog” Pleachas vs. Dizzy Davis 
Pete Peterson vs. Red McIntyre 


ULY 10, 1950 
Gorgeous George vs. Dick Raines 
Howard Cantonwine vs. Red McIntyre 


ULY 17, 1950 

Red McIntyre Def. Al Lovelock 

The Zebra Kid (George Bollas) Def. Danny 
Pleachas 


ULY 24, 1950 

The Zebra Kid vs. Red McIntyre & Tommy 
O'Toole - Handicap Match 

Al Galento vs. Angelo Martinelli 


ULY 31, 1950 
Dick Raines Def. The Zebra Kid - COR 
enny Ackles vs. Wild Bill Canny 


AUG. 7, 1950 

Dick Raines vs. George Bollas 

Roy Graham vs. Red McIntyre 

Carlos Moreno Def. Pat O’Shocker (Sub for 
enny Ackles) 


AUG. 14, 1950 

Roy Graham vs. George Bollas 
Dick Raines vs. Carlos Moreno 
Bill Canny vs. Tommy Martindale 


AUG. 21, 1950 

Dick Raines vs. Roy Graham 

Rito Romero vs. Antone Leone 

Carlos Moreno vs. Tommy Martindale 


OCT. 16, 1950 

Little Beaver vs. Irish Jackie 

Buckskin Leslie vs. Buddy “Hard” Knox 
Sheik Lawrence vs. Leon Kirilenko 


OCT. 23, 1950 

Tiny Roe vs. Gorgeous Jimmy Little 
Sheik Lawrence vs. Buddy Knox 
acobo Macias vs. Leon Kirilenko 


OCT. 30, 1950 
Duke Keomuka (billed as Kemoki) Def. Buddy 
Knox (Judo Jacket Match) 


NOV. 6, 1950 

Duke Keomuka vs. Buddy Knox 
Sheik Lawrence vs. Ali Pasha 

acobo Macias vs. Art Kapitanopolis 


NOV. 20, 1950 

Tiny Roe vs. Tom Thumb 

acobo Macias & Ali Pasha Def. Duke Keo- 
muka & Dennis Clary 


NOV. 27, 1950 

VERNE GAGNE (NWA JR HWY CHAMP) vs. 
acobo Macias 

Dutch Hefner vs. Duke Keomuka 


DEC. 4, 1950 
Ellis Bashara vs. Jacobo Macias 
Abe Stein vs. Bob Gourley 


1951: 

FEB. 12, 1951 

Jose Macias Def. Billy Parks 
Jack Curtis Def. Jack Kilroy 


FEB. 19, 1951 
Jack Curtis vs. Don Evans 
Dizzy Davis vs. Jose Macias 


MARCH 5, 1951 

Big Humphrey vs. Don Evans 
George Curtis vs. Jack Kilroy 
Dr. Karl Scarpolis Referee 


MARCH 12, 1951 
Al Lovelock vs. Big Humphrey 


MARCH 19, 1951 

Al Lovelock vs. Big Humphrey 
Johnny Barend vs. Eduardo Perez 
Otto Kuss Referee 


APRIL 9, 1951 

ART NELSON (SOUTHERN CHAMP) Def. 
Big Humphrey - DQ 

Tarzan White vs. Eduardo Perez 

Johnny Barend Referee 


APRIL 16, 1951 

ART NELSON (SOUTHERN CHAMP) vs. Big 
Humphrey 

Tarzan White vs. Henry Harrell 

Ellis Bashara Referee 


APRIL 23, 1951 
Big Humphrey & Ellis Bashara vs. ? 


APRIL 30, 1951 

Big Humphrey vs. Ellis Bashara 
Rito Romero vs. Al Lovelock 
Bill Sledge Referee 


MAY 7, 1951 

VERNE GAGNE (NWA JR HWY CHAMP) vs. 
Al Lovelock 

Cyclone Anaya vs. Bill Sledge 

Ellis Bashara Referee 


MAY 14, 1951 
Cyclone Anaya vs. Wild Red Berry 
Ray Gunkel vs. Bill Sledge 


MAY 21, 1951 

Ann LaVerne vs. Mae Young (Winner to Meet 
Champion MILDRED BURKE next week) 
Cyclone Anaya vs. Ray Gunkel 

Ellis Bashara vs. Bill Sledge 


JUNE 8, 1951 - HOUSTON 
DANNY SAVICH (TEXAS CHAMP) vs. 
Miguel “Blackie” Guzman 


JUNE 11, 1951 

Ray Gunkel vs. Al Lovelock 

Golden Superman (AKA Walter Podolak) vs. 
Ellis Bashara 


JUNE 18, 1951 - Bargain night Adults 60 cents, 
Kids 30 cents, 1st three rows 30 cents more) 
Ray Gunkel vs. Golden Superman 

Matt Murphy vs. Johnny Henning (Later 
known as John Paul Henning) 


JULY 16, 1951 
Killer Karl Davis & Ellis Bashara Def. Roy 
Graham & Buck Riley 


JULY 23, 1951 

Roy Graham & Jack Kennedy Def. Killer Karl 
Davis & Ellis Bashara 

Wayne Martin vs. Buck Riley 


JULY 30, 1951 

Killer Karl Davis & Ellis Bashara vs. Jack Ken- 
nedy & Buck Riley 

Bob Orton vs. Jerry Meeker 


NOV. 27, 1951 
Bill Steddum Def. Sonny Myers 
Rudy Valentino vs. ? 


DEC. 3, 1951 
Bill Steddum vs. Leo Newman 
Rudy Valentino vs. Donn Lewin 


DEC. 17, 1951 
Fritz Schnabel vs. Bill Steddum 
Rudy Valentino vs. Al Lovelock 


JAN. 21, 1952 
Bill Steddum Def. Marvin Jones - DQ 
Duke Keomuka Def. Bob McCune - DQ 


JAN. 28, 1952 

Bill Steddum vs. Marvin Jones 
Sonny Myers vs. Bob McCune 
Roy McClarty vs. Abdullah Bey 


FEB. 4, 1952 
Marvin Jones Def. Bill Steddum 
Art Nelson Referee 


FEB. 11, 1952 

Roy McClarty vs. Fred Von Schacht 

Art Nelson & Marvin Jones vs. Bill Steddum & 
Bobby Weaver 

Nelson vs. Steddum 

Jones vs. Weaver 


Interested in seeing results from 
a particular area? Please contact 
jamescmelby@aol.com 
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Woo. Mercy Daddy! Welcome to 
My World — The Jimmy Valiant Story 
by Jimmy Valiant with Angel 
Pocahontas Press, 2005, 566 pages 
ISBN 0-936015-85-3 


Handsome Jimmy Valiant, The 
Boogie Woogie Man is known around 
the world to fans of pro wrestling. As a 
young boy growing up, I used to love to 
watch him perform with the shimmer 
ring jackets, jive talk and swagger. It 
was early 1974 when I got to experience 
the magic of The Valiant Brothers for 
myself on television. I’ll never forget 
seeing them for the first time on TV 
in my grandfather’s bedroom. They 
stormed to the ring with swagger and 
arrogance and literally kicked the hell 
out of their opponents in record time. 
They were two big blonde brawling 
bruisers. What they did or what we 
eagerly waited for them to do on TV was 
always more important than anything 
else in my life including schoolwork. 
This was also true about what kind of 
ring attire they would wear; I’d always 
wonder with great anticipation and 
excitement about what ring trunks and 
jackets I would see them in next. I even 
went so far as to sew stars and draw 
different designs on a pair of blue jeans 
I had in an effort to be like them. This 
mimicking also included trying to talk 
and use hand gestures like they did. 
As a 13 year old boy I'd tell someone 


to “Shut up Daddy!” They had such 
an effect on me that when I saw them 
live at Nassau Coliseum and touched 
Handsome Jimmy’s arm as he brushed 
by me walking to the ring, I told my 
friend that I’d never wash my hand 
again. I couldn’t stop talking about this 
for a week and I was in heaven. But that 
was another time, almost a lifetime ago. 
To make a long story short, today I’m 
close personal friends with Luscious 
Johnny and have also been honored to 
meet Handsome Jimmy a few times at 
wrestling conventions and autograph 
signings. I always tell Johnny that I 
wish my beloved grandfather who 
got me to watch wrestling originally 
were here today to see me be fortunate 
enough to pal around and hang out 
with my boyhood idols. 

Thus I had anticipated Boogie’s 
book eagerly and I read it with great 
vigor as I have a voracious appetite to 
learn as much about him as I possibly 
can. Boogie’s book doesn’t disappoint 
as it chronicles his complete life story 
from birth, growing up, to his entire 
wrestling career. It is told in the first 
person and reads quickly so you get the 
feeling that Boogie is talking directly 
one on one to his reader. He describes 
his start in the business, working and 
mentoring under Bruiser, the formation 
and glory days of The Valiant Brothers, 
becoming The Boogie Woogie Man, 
his later career on the indy circuit and 
opening up his own wrestling school 
and camp, BWC (Boogies Wrestling 
Camp). There are also, of course, loads 
of road stories and short anecdotes 
and fascinating human interest stories 
about various legends. Boogie is also 
very generous to the readers as he pulls 
no punches and tells us about the hard 
times and dark days he had to overcome 
including a near death experience with 
hepatitis. 

The strongest parts of this book 
are when Boogie shares the positive 
changes he undertook when he met and 
married Angel. Theirs is a love story of 
epic proportions and you can feel their 
love for each other leap off the pages. 


Their story shows how two people 
can become one entity by sharing such 
a great love. These parts of the book 
really touched my heart. 

Life on the road for the last fifteen 
years on the independent circuit 
rounds out the book as Boogie brings 
the reader right up to the present day 
when he touches on retirement from the 
ring including what he is doing with 
his wrestling camp and his hopes and 
plans for the future. Boogie poignantly 
reminisces before his final retirement 
match in 2004 about the first bout he 
had in the business and how fast the 
years went by. That really touched a 
chord in me as I’m a very sentimental 
person. How much more sentimental 
can someone get than when they 
remember the cherished beginnings 
of something when they are about to 
enter another phase of life? This was 
heart-rending and beautiful writing. 

This book was immensely 
enjoyable for me. Another thing that 
shines through was the unbelievably 
strong positive message Boogie’s 
life gives the reader as he lives his 
life to his fullest possible potential 
today. Professionally published, there 
are stunning photographs scattered 
throughout. Simply stated, “Woo. 
Mercy Daddy” is a must read for 
wrestling fans and non-wrestling fans 
alike. You'll be treated to the lifejourney 
of one of the greatest performers in 
the industry’s history. It’s a story full 
of truth, teaching, and a beautiful 
and humble individual’s passion for 
life and love. An enduring positive 
message to the whole world, “Woo. 
Mercy Daddy” is masterfully written, 
immensely informative and inspiring. 
It’s a wonderful ode to the beauty of 
life. Thanks, Angel and Boogie. 

— Scott Strong 


Available by mail order for $35 
plus $10 postage (via money order)- 
Autographed free upon request by 
Jimmy Valiant: 

Boogie’s Wrestling Camp Hall 
of Fame Museum, 2916 Alleghany 
Springs Road, Shawsville, VA 24162 

www, Jimmyvaliant.com 

email: boogie@usit.net 


Book Review originally published 
in Wrestling- Then & Now #167.Visit 
www.wrestlingthenandnow.com 


